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A CENTENNIAL QUESTION. 
Wuene shall we be, love, you and I, 
A hundred years from to-day, to-day? 
Blossoming out in the blue-eyed grasses, 
Borne on the breeze that loiters and passes, 
On the clond of gold or gray? 
One, or sundered, forever and aye? 


Will you not whisper, love, softly to me 
From out the gloom where your dust reposes? 
And shall I not answer with all my heart, 
Though our graves be leagues and oceans apart? 
Shall I not long for smile or caressing, 
For the warm hand's touch and the red lip’s blessing ? 
Will our ashes regret when the summer closes, 
Or thrill and stir at the time of roses? 


Where are the friends of a century gone 
Where are they all to-day, to-day? 

Singing about the heavenly throne, 

Garnering in the love they have sown? 

Or a handful of dust by the wild winds blown? 
A hundred years from to-day, 
Love, we shall be even as they! 














TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


GF Owing to an unprecedented in- 
crease in subscriptions, the delivery of 
Back Numbers of Harrer’s WEEKLY 
and Harper’s Bazar for 1876 will be 
somewhat delayed. They will be for- 
warded as soon as reprinted. 





Harrer’s Macazine, WEEKLY, 
AND Bazar PostaGé FREE. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 

or Harper’s Bazar will be sent for one year 

to any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 

PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 

Dollars. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Fespruary 19, 1876. 





NEW STORY BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


IB A new Serial Story by this admired and 
popular author was begun in the February Num+ 
ber of HARPER’S MAGAZINE, under the title of 


“DANIEL DERONDA.” 


It is a story of English life, and it will be contin- 
ued in monthly parts. The title of Book I. of the 
story is “ THE SPOILED CHILD.” 








0@ Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for February 12 contains the conclusion 
of MR. JENKINS’S powerful Story, 


“THE DEVIL’S CHAIN,” 
a double-page engraving of a scene in Herzegovina, 
and a variety of interesting miscellaneous reading 
matter. 
An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of VAARrEr’s 
WEEKLY for February 19. 





DB Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladtes’ House, Street, 
Evening, and Ball Dresses ; Misses’ and Chil- 
dren’s Cloaks, Dolmans, and other Wrappings ; 








sentient and conscious slaves of a superior 
will, grinding out the enormous results of a 
finished planet—these great elements we 
now and then can harness in our chains and 
constrain to do our bidding—as when flame 
and electricity, compressed air, steam, wa- 
ter, all further our ends; as when by veer- 
ing and tacking we sail in the teeth of the 
wind, obliging our conqueror to serve us; 
as when we cool life under tropic suns with 
ship-loads of the winter’s ice; as when we 
imprison a handful of fire on every hearth. 
But being for the greater part without the 
means of chaining these fearful forces, we 





| are at their mercy—how fearfully at their 
| mercy any one can say who remembers walk- 


ing alone and in darkness when a high wind 
was blowing in the great hollow of the sky, 
roaring and raving on, sweeping all things 
one way, and making the traveler feel of no 
more account than the merest mote and 
atom in its path. 

We have to acknowledge our impotence 
then, and the fact that we are subject to 
these elements, of which we scornfully speak 
as if they were but so much dead matter. 


| Though air and water, in their millions of 


animalcules, swarm with life; though the 
expansive force of steam simulates life it- 
self; though flame is the visible transfor- 
mation of body to soul; though light and 
electricity are things of the sources of whose 
tremendous power we are yet in utter igno- 
rance—though the elements are all this, still 
we speak of them as if they were so much 
dead matter, despite the fact that they are 
always and forever working, as if conscious- 
ly, to a fixed design and end, going on with 
their immense work so broadly as to notice 
us, when by our cunning we contrive to use 
some small portion of them, no more than 
the great tortoise which holds the world 
upon his back would notice a fly there too. 

Then why keep up such an ado about the 
weather? Why not take it as it comes, 
and make the best of it? Why not suppose 
that, in the eternal economies, every shower 
has its purpose, to which our purposes are 
but trivial; that every snow-storm plays its 
part; that every frost has its secret, subtle 
path to tread as much as every sunbeam 
has, and since we can not make foul weath- 
er fair, accommodate ourselves to inevita- 
ble circumstances? And meantime if it is 
in the great design that any work shall be 
wrought in ourselves as well as in the ernde 
earth by these circumstances, shall we not 
be the better for refusing to oppose our lit- 
tle wishes and wills, and submitting our- 
selves freely to fate, without adcing to our 
bodily discomfort by the discomfort. of a 
disturbed mind ? 





ENGAGEMENTS. 
NGAGEMENTS are such every-day af- 
fairs, with which every body feels more 


| or less acquainted, that it almost seems su- 


perfluous to speak about them at all. Ev- 


ery one has been, is, or expects to be en- 


Ladies’ Fackets, Fichus, Caps, Collars, Under- | 
Sleeves, Cuffs, etc. ; Children’s Hats ; Foot-Muffs ; 


Work-Baskets ; Tobacco Pouches ; Wall-Pockets ; 
Embroidery Patterns, etc., etc. ; with rich literary 
and artistic attractions, 








THE WEATHER. 
\ JE have met in our time with but one 
person who seemed thoroughly con- 
tented with the weather. That, strange to 
say, was an old farmer, who said that so 
long as the good or bad season was uni- 
versal it made no matter to him, for if the 
crops were good they would sell cheap, and 
if they were poor they would sell dear, and 
the balance would be about even, and so he 
had no quarrel with nature. 

But the majority of us are not at all so 
indifferent, and if there is one thing that 
we feel we have absolute liberty to quarrel 
with, it is the weather. For is not the 
weather ours by prescriptive right, and as 
we can not take or leave it like other com- 
modities, are we to have no privilege at 
grumbling? If we must breathe the air, 
may we use none of that breath in finding 
fault with it? If the winds buffet us, may 
we not flout them back? When the sun 
burns us, shall we turn the other side, like 
St. LAWRENCE on his gridiron? May we 
not, in short, do as we please with our own 
—for does not man inherit the earth, and 
the weather with it? 

It is true that we are rather impotent un- 
der it. These elements, formless and vast 
agencies, now seeming to be pursuing their 
terrific play, now seeming to be, like the 





| 





gaged sooner or later; therefore every one 
has thought on the subject with a greater or 
lesser degree of interest ; though if we con- 
sider the headlong and heedless engage- 
ments into which young people rush, only 
to rush out again with a like expedition, 
we should believe that, in their cases at 
least, no great amount of reflection had been 
given to the matter. We all know that 
there are seasons when an epidemic of en- 
gagements prevails and occupies the atten- 
tion of all marriageable people, and some- 
times that of scheming relatives as well. 
The grim lesson of statistics teaches us that 
there are more suicides committed in the 
summer months than in the winter; so we 
will doubtless find that the warm season is 
more conducive to love than the cold and 
pinching weather of midwinter—not that 
we would insinuate a connection between 
the two facts; for “men have died, and 
worms have eaten them, but not for love.” 
And we may presume that women are not 
so utterly unlike the sterner sex in this re- 
spect, but that they are equally capable of 
surviving blighted affections and mortified 
vanity. Whoever dies of a broken engage- 
ment, nowadays and out of novels, man or 
woman, though many may have the credit 
of shuffling off the mortal coil in the cause ? 
Has any one of us been personally acquaint- 
ed with any such love-lorn being ? Though 
many of our friends have perhaps experi- 
enced a shattered engagement, though few 
of them have married their first choice, per- 
chance, since 
“Whom first we love, you know, 
We seldom wed,” 

yet has it seemed to shatter their constitu- 
tions or dispatch them to early graves? 
Have they not gone on flirting and marry- 
ing, with a lively interest in the latest fash- 
ions, and a minute attention to personal 
appearance and the cut of a tablier, in a 
spirit quite out of harmony with a broken 
heart? ‘The person who really suffers from 


an exploded love affair should care noth- 











ing for pouf or panier, and wear last year’s 
styles with appalling indifference ; but do we 
meet with any such individual whom dry- 
goods fail to fascinate or diamonds to daz- 
zle? Not that we approve or disapprove of 
“broken vows ;” circumstances alter cases, 
There are engagements and engagements, 
and some are far better broken than kept. 
Who would wish another to preserve the let- 
ter of a promise when the spirit has evap- 
orated from it? It is certain that many 
consider an engagement “as binding as an 
act of Parliament,’ and would no sooner 
break it than one of the Ten Command- 
ments, however much self-sacrifice the keep- 
ing of it might involve, and without reflect- 
ing that to marry from a sense of duty only 
is to inflict upon another the greatest injury 
of which one is capable. How does John 
know that Jane would prefer him on those 
terms? Why should he rob her of the 
chance of finding a lover with all his delu- 
sions about him, as blind as he himself is 
keen-eyed? We wonder how such mistaken 
people get on after marriage, for if “ love is 
as hard to hide as fire,” we are certain that 
indifference is quite as obtrusive. In anov- 
el the hero would necessarily fall in love 
with his wife again by mere force of pro- 
pinquity, but we fear that real life does not 
deal out poetic justice so lavishly. 

Engagements are frequently entered into 
after such a brief acquaintance—sometimes 
after the lapse of a few weeks of flirtation 
only; occasionally after a few days of mutual 
admiration, when each is on his or her best 
behavior and in his or her best clothes—that 
it is not astonishing they so often prove un- 
satisfactory in the longer run, especially as 
they are usually contracted in early youth, 
when the judgment is immature and the 
taste unformed ; at a time when one is easily 
imposed upon by dash and foppery, by as- 
sumed virtues, and a fine figure; by the tal- 
ent to turn a pretty compliment ; by a white 
hand or an eye like Mars; by the protecting 
manner some men have with some women, 
the clinging, defenseless way some women 
have with some men, which kindles their 
chivalry and devotion. Who of us does not 
thank the Providence which dealt so rough- 
ly in the matter with us at twenty that we 
resolved never to smile again, but to sit in 
sackcloth and ashes all our days, when we 
see Lovelace grown overportly and blear- 
eyed and ill-tempered, holding the purse 
strings tightly ; when we detect the fright- 
ened and anxious expression of our rival, 
and see that she has long since learned to 
live without the lover-like attentions that 
won her? And does not John feel grateful 
that Jane jilted him when he observes her 
slipshod and slovenly habits, and Jearns that 
his ideal loves gossip and her neighbor’s fire- 
side better than her own? It is difficult to 
understand the prejudice against long en- 
gagements, for surely there can be no better 
guarantee of future happiness and mutual 
understanding ; and if a couple are not well 
suited to each other in disposition or char- 
acter, here is the very opportunity for mak- 
ing the discovery before it should be too 
late, before it should involve greater unhap- 
piness and the wreck of life. 





PRACTICAL ATTEMPTS TO 
REFORM THE WORLD. 
By GAIL HAMILTON, 
GREAT reformer, who is filled with 
what MATTHEW ARNOLD calls the en- 
thusiasm of humanity, and fired with patri- 
otic love, determined to contribute to the 
true glory of the country’s Centennial year, 
not only by steadfast personal honesty, but 
by resisting, so far as in her lay, the en- 
croachments of petty fraud in others. Feel- 
ing profoundly the truth of that gospel 
which the Bazar and other apostles and 
prophets have eloquently preached, that we 
are at least partially guilty not only for 
the wrong we commit, but for the wrong 
we let others commit toward us without 
protest—feeling, too, that while many are 
so overborne with care and work that they 
have no time to investigate wrongs and 
claim redress, but must submit, and that 
she, comparatively free from care, should 
wage the war for others—she went to a 
great city, a city equally noted for its in- 
tellect and its modesty, to buy a pair of 
kitchen lamps with reflectors. Not mean- 
ing to lie in wait for sin, but to foresee and 
prevent evil if possible, she selected her 
lamps, reflectors, brackets, and all the para- 
phernalia, paid for them, and then said to 
the salesman: “Now please to send them 
perfect in every part. They have to come 
twenty miles; I have to bring a man from 
afar to put them up; and if a screw is left 
out or any thing is sent wrong, it gives an 
infinite trouble.” 

Thus adjured, the man promised faith- 
fully, and the lamps were packed and dis- 
patched. After their arrival, the carpenter 
was sent for, came, put up the brackets, and 
put in the lamps, but when he attempted 
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to adjust the reflectors, found they were 
not the proper size or shape. They did not 
match. They could not be put up at all. 
The great reformer sent word accordingly 
to the lamp man. He wrote a note express- 
ing regret, offered to pay the express and to 
send another set of lamps upon the return 
of these. But that was no atonement. That 
did not make good his promise. The mis- 
take was the wretched lamp man’s, but all 
the trouble of packing iron brackets, glass 
chimneys, and such incompatibilities of tem- 
per, of paying the carpenter twice for the 
same work, was left to the reformer. She 
said in reply: “No; the fault was yours, 
and yours against my earnest and especial 
protest. I do not know how to pack the 
lamps safely. I have paid full price for 
owning and hanging the lamps. What you 
should do is to send a man down to see that 
what I have paid for is done, and not put 
upon me the chief expense and all the trou- 
ble of your mistake.” 

To this no answer was returned. The to- 
tally depraved lamp man evidently thought 
that in offering to pay the fifteen cents ex- 
pressage he had done all that honor required. 
What ought the true lover of his country to 
do in such a case? This reformer waited 
till a person happened in who could pack 
the lamps, and then returned them. In due 
season the new set came back; the carpen- 
ter was sent for again, and put them up, but 
reported that the reflectors were tin and not 
glass, as the previous ones had been. The 
great but patient and persevering reformer 
immediately wrote to the lamp man: ‘“ Why 
did you send me tin reflectors when I paid 
a higher price for glass reflectors, on your 
own recommendation and assertion that 
they were superior to tin?” To this query 
she has received no answer to this day. 

Now, dear Bazar, and men and patriots, 
prophets and poets generally, what, in such 
a case, ought a lover of his country and of 
strict integrity todo? You can not go into 
the creature’s shop and charge him to his 
face with dishonesty or exhort him to hon- 
esty, partly because you are a coward, and 
partly because you are what Dr. HOLMES 
calls a “ flat,” and partly because the whole 
thing would seem to degenerate into a self- 
ish, narrow, personal altercation. Neither 
have you the money or the inclination to 
begin a lawsuit, and would it be wise to in- 
stitute a lawsuit? Tell us, prophets of in- 
tegrity, how to resist petty fraud. We do 
not love to suffer from it; we do not feel 
proud of it in our country. But what shall 
we do, except write to the Bazar about it ? 

The same reformer saw some pieces of re- 
markably pretty cambric at seventeen cents 
a yard on the counter of a first-class dry- 
goods shop, and asked why they were so 
cheap. 

“ Because they are last season’s goods.” 

“They are not in any way damaged ?” 

“Not in the least; simply a little out of 
style.” 

The great reformer was placidly ignorant 
of style, and thought she knew several 
young girls who would be very glad of a 
lovely cambric dress even in last year’s rust, 
So she bought a variety of patterns. Nor 
was she deceived, for every person was de- 
lighted with them. But when the dress- 
maker had partially made one dress, she dis- 
covered that the cambric was in two pieces, 
and that one end, folded in, was riddled 
with holes, and useless through other flaws. 
The sad reformer heaved a sigh, but, true 
to her newly formed principles, threw the 
cambric over her arm and went to B— Ath- 
ens. The clerk regretted the defect, but 
had no more cambric like it, and offered to 
repay seventeen cents for the yard that was 
spoiled. But by that yard the whole dress 
was spoiled, the dress-maker’s time lost, and 
the extra outlay of the journey incurred ; 
and even apart from the flaws, the fact that 
the dress was in two pieces was an almost 
fatal circumstance. Yet the clerk affirmed 
roundly and repeatedly that there was not a 
house in Athens that would not sell a piece 
of dress goods in two pieces without say- 
ing any thing about it. Yet every woman 
knows that such a thing might spoil a dress, 
and is, in any event, likely to increase its ex- 
pense and trouble. The great reformer did 
not believe the clerk then, and does not be- 
lieve him now. But he persisted in saying 
that it was both a common and a proper 
thing, and the holes and flaws were a trifle. 
What can you do? 

Suppose you decide never to go to that 
shop again. Very well. Three moiths aft- 
erward you see a quilted satin petticoat in 
the window which your soul has vainly long- 
ed for many days. Who is benefited if you 
pass by on the other side? Who is hurt if 
you go in and buy it? And does it show 
you were false to your principles that in 
two days the sewing-machine quilting be- 
gins toravel? Cast down but not destroy- 
ed, you take the gay deceiver back to the 
counter. The clerk examines, and says, sym- 
pathetically, “Well, what can we do for 





you?” “T think,” you reply, “that you 
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would better take it up to your sewing de- 
partment and have it all quilted over again.” 

“That shall be done,” he says, promptly: 

“ And have it in double stitch.” 

“We never have any thing else in our 
house. This work was not done here.” 

And you come away, feeling that for once 
your little attempt at reform has been suc- 
cessful ; but if the quilting clerk had argued 
instead of amending, like his knavish broth- 
er of the cambric counter, or the double- 
dyed villain of the lamps, what resource had 
you? 

And here is a case of casuistry which 
might puzzle the most analytical mind. 
You, Bazar, drive the country folk wild with 
the dainty little bonnets which you set atop 
the dainty little heads, and the dainty little 
birds you perch atop the bonnets. Your 
heads and your bonnets, your flowers and 
your feathers, are well enough; for a feath- 
er plucked can grow again, and the flowers 
are but a gay delusion. But the little birds, 
alas! were once throbbing with warm life, 
and will wave their spread wings no more. 
Is it right, is it kind, that they should die 
for our caprice? Are they more beautiful 
in a bonnet than in their wild woods? But 
when their lustrous, changeable splendor 
shades exactly on your velvet, and the milli- 
ner points out to you the palpable fact that 
the bird is already there and loses no life for 
you, is it unnatural that even a great re- 
former yields and takes shelter under those 
wide-spread wonderful wings? And now, 
when, on second wearing, the milliner’s 
treacherous stitches fail, and the little bird 
soars from your bonnet into the limbo of 
lost property, who did sin — you for tam- 
pering with bird-slayers, or the milliner for 
defective work? Shall you bow in silence 
to this afflictive dispensation, reckoning it a 
punishment for your own weakness of prin- 
ciple, and let the untrustworthy work-wom- 
an go, or shall you count your own failure 
as nothing, and secure industrial integrity 
by demanding from the offender another 
bird—from the ringing, sunshiny wild woods 
another sad, silent victim? 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING GOODS. 
DE BEGES, 

HE first importations of spring goods received 

at the wholesale houses are soft woolen de 
béges, arranged, as most new fabrics will be, to 
show three different patterns in a costume, viz., 
plain grounds, graduated stripes, and plaids. The 
natural beige brown is the popular color among 
these goods, and is shown in the plain part of the 
costume. The stripes consist of three tones of 
co!2"—dark, medium, and light—and are of grad- 
ucted width. Merchants say that these graduated 
stripes of three tones are conspicuous features 
repeated in all the various kinds of materials for 
spring suits, from silk down to cambriec. The 
plaid part of the beige costume shows the same 
tones arranged in cross-bars. The French cos- 
tumers make the sleeves, lower skirt, and flounces 
of the plain stuff; the stripe forms bias bands on 
the flounces and on the over dress ; while the plaid 
is used for the over dress entirely. Black and 
gray shades are also much used in these costumes. 


DAMASK WOOLENS. 


For handsome suits for the early spring the 
choicest materials are the damask woolens of a 
single color, with damask figures wrought by the 
Jacquard loom as rich and heavy-looking as the 
brocaded lampas used by upholsterers. These 
will be used for habits, polonaises, and other over 
dresses with skirts of silk or velvet. The best 
colors are cream, faded-looking pale blue, darker 
gray-blue, French gray, and the rich dark blue 
that china collectors know and like to call “old 
blue.” Cream-colored damask is imported in 
larger quantities than any other shade; there are 
also a great many cases of café-au-lait damasks. 


THREE SHADES OF CREAM. 

Cream -color will be even more abundantly 
used next season than it is at present. Import- 
ers show three shades of cream-color in fine tis- 
sues, grenadines, and damasks. The first and 
lightest is ivoire, or ivory; the next, a tint deep- 
er, is blé vert, like half-ripe wheat ; and the third 
is blé mir, or ripe wheat. 


STRIPED AND NATTE STUFFS. 


Striped woolen stuffs will be preferred to plaids 
when only one figured fabric is used, though 
both are imported. The graduated shaded brown 
stripes are very handsome. The ground is a 
light grayish-brown, with a group of seven or 
eight stripes at intervals, and those stripes, be- 
ginning with the merest hair-line, widen by de- 
grees to a fourth of an inch. The same designs 
are shown in pure grays, in blue-gray, and in 
navy blue. Checks of bold size will also be worn 
again, especially navy blue with white, or else 
black and white or brown and white. The natte 
or basket-woven woolens are even more largely 
imported than when first introduced. They come 
in self-colors of all the popular shades, cream, 
beige, blue-gray, and navy blue, and also with 
lines or bars of contrasting color, especially a 
vivid cardinal red. There are also fine navy blue 
woolens, striped or plaided with gold threads in 
the designs that have become familiar in the mo- 
hair braids now used for trimming. Gray basket 
plaids, with scarlet, blue, or gilt bars at wide in- 
tervals, are pretty for children’s dresses. Color- 





ed cashmeres are also provided in mode, cream, 
navy blue, and wood colors. 


TOILE D’ ALSACE. 


The novelty in wash goods for costumes is the 
toile d’ Alsace, a soft unglazed cotton fabric, fine 
as the real Scotch ginghams, and as light and 
cool as linen. This comes ready for costumes in 
the order already described of three patterns in 
each dress. The brown suits are particularly 
liked. _ The plain part is lightest, and sometimes 
has mingled dashes of darker brown. The grad- 
uated stripes and plaids resemble those shown in 
de bége. This excellent material is also shown 
in stripes of blue with gray, in seersucker col- 
ors, in dark seal brown shades, in plain navy 
blue for lower skirts, with white bars, lines, or 
plaids on the upper skirt. Other blue and gray 
stripes have cardinal red lines; Japanese figures 
of odd-looking foliage are in other suits; some- 
times blue grounds have yellow lines forming the 
graduated cluster of stripes; others group black 
and pink with white, or brown with white and 
blue, or else drab with brown and white. 


PERCALES, CAMBRICS, ETC. 


All kinds of wash goods will be used this sum- 
mer for street suits. The foulard percales are 
brought out in Cheviot (twilled) stripes, checks, 
blocks, and irregular plaids of one color on a 
white ground. Gingham patterns are especially 
liked in the fine cambrics that are sold for 45 
cents a yard. Blue and gray “ gingham plaids,” 
and all the quaint old colors, browns, snuff-color, 
and blue and white cottons, worn by our grand- 
mothers, are reproduced. Cream-color is espe- 
cially liked in cambrics, French jaconets, and 
percales, There are also many “ lace-bordered” 
cambrics; thus cream-colored grounds have fig- 
ures representing black lace for borders. The 
dark solid-colored glazed percales also re-appear 
in navy blue, brown, and gray, to which are added 
cardinal red and myrtle green. The latter are 
warranted to wash, but will scarcely be liked for 
dresses, though they will be useful as pipings and 
facings. 

CENTENNIAL LAWNS. 


Old-fashioned organdies and the cool clear 
lawns in favor a generation ago are revived for 
the Centennial year, and come in bordered pat- 
terns, with flounces, tosbe made up with self- 
trimming. Watering-place and country costumes 
last year foretold this return to bordered goods, 
and this summer will see it carried out. The 
foundation of the dress is in hair stripes, or bars, 
or rose-buds of color 6n white or cream-tinted 
ground, with gayly flowered borders on a relief 
of black. There are also lace-bordered lawns 
like the cambrics just mentioned. 

GRENADINE. 

Black grenadine will again be the standard 
dress for summer, as black silk is for all other 
seasons. There are striped and barred grena- 
dines, and also plaided stripes and lace stripes, 
with open-work alternating with plain stripes. 
The pretty pin-head checks and matelassé grena- 
dines of last year are still seen, but the newer 
fancy is for bars of two, three, or four thick lines 
in clusters, with thinner transparent spaces be- 
tween. It is predicted these will be the popular 
designs. The larger lace-like stripes have plaids 
to correspond that are to be made up in the same 
dress on a foundation of plain grenadine. The 
iron grenadine, in its strong square meshes, will 
not be abandoned, though figured grounds are 
more stylish. Damask and brocaded grenadines 
are also considered choice goods. Polka spots 
and plain satin-striped grenadines are not shown. 
The greatest novelty of all is black grenadine 
checked with gold or with silver threads. There 
are also velvet-barred grenadines, and the velvet 
stripes of last summer, 


CREAM GRENADINES, ETC. 


The fancy for cream-color is marked in the 
thin tissues, particularly the barred grenadines. 
There are solid-colored cream-tinted natte gren- 
adines, while others are of cream, with black, old 
blue, or plum-color. Mode, gray, drab, and gray- 
ish-blue grenadines are also shown. There are 
also many écru mixtures of silk and linen, show- 
ing occasional rough threads like the Knicker- 
bocker tissues of the present season. Old-fash- 
ioned wool barége is another fabric displaying 
the prevailing ivory, wheat, and faint yellow tints. 
It is said this will be given character by facings 
and bows of cardinal or else old blue gros grain ; 
in some instances it is effectively combined with 
myrtle green in plaids and damask figures. 


SPRING BONNETS. 


Wholesale milliners are advised from Paris 
that coarse straws and chip braids will be used 
for summer bonnets in the ivory and cream tints. 
These tints will also prevail in the silks, laces, 
and flowers used for garniture. It is hinted that 
bonnets are not to increase in size, as they have 
been gradually doing, season by season, for a few 
years past, but are to be of sensible, reasonable 
shapes that will of necessity be worn on the top 
of the head—neither behind it nor over the fore- 
head. It is anticipated that the capote tied un- 
der the chin will be sent out from Paris, but this 
is a warm bonnet, and will scarcely find its way 
into popularity before next winter. The cash- 
mere laces are the burden of milliners’ importa- 
tions. Tulle bonnets are about to be revived in 
the cream shades used for dresses, and will be 
trimmed with black or darkly tinted velvet and 
flowers. 

SPRING COSTUMES. 

The earliest hints of spring styles for dresses 
found in French fashion plates point toward long 
Juive over dresses, habits, and Marguerite polo- 
naises. One model is a plain black velvet dress, 
of which only the sleeves, sides, and the edge of 
the skirt are visible, as the remainder is covered 





with a Juive over dress of damask figured foulard 
of a delicate shade, edged with braid, and worn 
with a moyen-dge girdle low around the hips; this 
girdle is of golden links, through which black 
velvet ribbon is passed. Another costume has 
a myrtle green velvet skirt, almost concealed by 
a Marguerite pelisse of lighter green Sicilienne, 
edged with braid and fringe. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNoLD, ConstaBe, & Co.; 
and Battarp & Hattey,. 





PERSONAL. 


THE second generation of the RoruscHi1Lps— 
the men who have consolidated the great house 
until it is a power in Europe rather than a mere 
firm—is rapidly passing away. It is two years 
since Baron MEYER died, and now Baron An- 
THONY has followed. He was a more energetic 
and more cultivated man than his brother, very 
charitable, very popular, with a fancy for horse- 
flesh, racing, cattle- breeding, and country life. 
He was also a cool, hard man of business, dis- 
tinguishable from other men of business chiefly 
by the scale of his transactions and-the courage 
of some of his financial adventures. It is under- 
stood, however, that he took a very important 
share—indeed, a leading share—in the business 
of his house, and his death, together with the nu- 
merous breaches which have occurred or must 
occur in his family, suggests irresistibly the ques- 
tion whether a firm like his is independent of 
individual brain, whether it could go on like a 
dynasty for an unknown period, or whether, like 
an ordinary firm, it must some day come to an 
end as a working entity, and its members be lost 
among the crowd of the very rich. The Rorus- 
CHILDS have endured a century, and may endure 


another; but some day or other they must glide, | 


probably as very wealthy nobles, into the mass 
of the European populations. 

—Mr. Tennyson’s popularity abroad continues 
unabated. Thirty thousand copies of The Holy 
Grail were sold before the book was in print. 
Messrs. Henry Kine & Co. pay him $20,000 a 
year for the right of being his publishers in or- 
dinary. Brownie said to TENNYSON, one day 
after dinner, ‘‘ Yours is the claret, mine the 
port.’ It was certainly a very pretty fact. 

—Mr. Henry G. PARKER, editor and proprie- 
tor of the sparkling Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, has been appointed Assistant Quarter- 
master-General on the staff of the Governor of 
Massachusetts. 

—Mr. Tuomas Liverince (who died recently 
in Massachusetts), after making various bequests 
to servants and friends, gives the remainder of 
his estate, valued at over $400,000, to an institu- 
tion for the education of poor youths. 

—The late Viscount AMBERLEY, only son of 
Earl Russet, completed a theological work just 
before his death. 

—AMERIGO VeEsPuccT, the last descendant of 
the old gentleman from whom this part of the 

lanet was named, died a few days ago near 

lorence, Italy. 

—New London’s oldest mother is Mrs. PoLLy 
Jerome. She has tallied ninety-eight, and has 
ninety-eight deseendants. She hopes to touch 

ar, 

. —Speaking of Mr. and Mrs. GgzorGe Ban- 
cRroFT, a Washington writer says, “A delight- 
ful literary circle clusters around this elderly but 
attractive pair, in whose faces shines the heart’s 
eternal youth-time.”’ 

—Mrs. and Miss MITCHELL, wife and daughter 
of the late Dominion Minister of Marine, are as- 
sisting in a Methodist revival at Montreal. Both 
are fervent, fluent speakers, 

—Rosert DaLe Owen attributes his illness 
to overwork for a period of two years and a half 
before the attack. He is now in better health 
than at any time during the past five years. 

—Dr. WILLIAMs, the eminent Chinese scholar, 
is said to have been invited to a chair in Yale 
College as Professor of Oriental Languages. 

—Reyv. Dr. GzorGe L. TayLor (Methodist), of 
New Haven, has arranged to exchange pulpits 
with Rabbi WecusLer, of the Jewish Synagogue. 
This is the first instance where a rabbi has been 
invited into a Protestant pulpit. 

—Miss Brappon’s home at Richmond is call- 
ed ‘‘ Litchfald House’’—a building erected dur- 
ing the — of Queen ExizaBeTuH. It has been 
altered and added to by the authoress, and is 
a spacious mansion. She is an unpretentious, 
practical English matron, who seems perfectly 
willing to adapt herself to her guests, and ca- 
pable too, whether he be a statesman, littéra- 
teur, a woman of fashion, or a home body whose 
children comprise her little world of thought. 
Household duties occupy her mornings until 
twelve o’clock, at which time she closes the 
door of her sanctum and writes as long as the 
spirit moves, perhaps until dinner-time. A pee 
into that sanctum is worth having. It is a good- 
sized room, looking out upon a smooth lawn 
and a long broad path that leads to the green- 
house. In one corner there is an upright piano. 
In the centre of the room stands a large table, 
covered with books, papers, and manuscript. 
Handsome rugs are strewn about on a rich car- 
Ree and the walls are filled with shelves of books. 
Miss BRADDON has dramatic talent, and joins in 
amateur dramaticals in her own drawing-room. 
Nine acres of lawn surround her house. 

—Jviia H. Tomas (Mrs. Irvine), winner of 
the Greek prize in the recent intercollegiate 
contest, began her studies in Antioch College, 
Ohio, and was for two years classical teacher at 
Starkey Seminary, Yates County, New York. 
She is tall, slender, nervous, and active; dresses 
for health, and in a style to suit herself; is a fa- 
mous pedestrian, and has always had an ambi- 
tion to do Europe on foot. Last summer she 
and a few of her Cornell companions took their 
skiff at Ithaca and rowed down Cayuga Lake, 
up the Seneca River to Geneva, thence up Sen- 
eca Lake to Watkins. They visited the famous 
glens and all the romantic scenery of those beau- 
tiful lakes, tenting out all the time, and returned 
4o Cornell in the same manner. 

—Mr. BERGH’s new play is an American drama, 
and is said to deal with a phase of American life 
not hitherto treated on the stage—the mania that 
people have (especially mothers) for forming for- 
eign alliances for their daughters to gain a title. 

—They have in Boston a Papyrus Club, com- 
posed mainly of men who write for a living and 
talk “ brevier.’’ A few evenings since they gave 
a dinner to Governor Ricg, in which the presi- 
dent made allusion to the fact that his Excel- 








lency was a paper manufacturer before he was 
Governor, and that he was therefore entitled to 
a cordial welcome at the hands of a club so 
largely ent ps of journalists and lawyers. 
In his graceful response to the toast, the Gov- 
ernor said it was most true that he made paper, 
“‘and furthermore,’”’ said he, smiling upon the 
scribblers who surrounded him, “I am not in 
the habit of spoiling it by writing on it.” Ex- 
Governor GASTON subsequently gave a fresh col- 
oring to the Governor’s joke by confessing that 
he had spoiled more paper than he had made, 
and to that fact he thought he might attribute 
his being out of office and Governor Rice in. 

—Miss Kare Fiep delivered recently in New 
castle, England, a lecture which was largely at- 
tended and decidedly successful. The Neweastle 
press speak of it as having been highly appland- 
ed, and that at the close she was called upon for 
aspeech. The United States consul replied for 
her, and the people would not be satisfied until 
she promised to repeat the lecture. 

—Baron TayYLor, a French notability, who 
had formerly set apart his allowance of 30,000 
francs as Senator under the Empire for found- 
ing prizes, is about to give another proof of his 
generosity by a gift of a handsome house to be 
apportioned among the different societies of 
writers and artists of which he is the honorary 
president. All the ground-floor of the build- 
ing, which is situated in the Rue de Trevise, 
will be set apart for a fine hall suitable for lec- 
tures, theatrical performances, concerts, or for 
organizing exhibitions; the first floor will be 
appropriated to the Society of Literary Men; 
the second to the Association of Painters, 
Sculptors, and Engravers; the third to that of 
Dramatic Artists ; and the fourth to the Society 
of Musicians. 

—‘‘ Personals” of this sort occur in a Califor- 
nia town, where the meanest and stingiest man 
in town was taken suddenly ill, and was not ex- 
pected to recover. He asked to have his will 
made out, which was accordingly done. After 
reading it over carefully he arose, drew on his 
pantaloons leisurely, and was heard to exclaim: 
**Egad! this is too much to leave any man.” 
He can be seen walking the streets now, as well 
as ever. 

—Mr. Francis, editor of the Troy Times, sends 
to his paper from China the following anecdote 
about Bishop Harris’s recent visit to the Meth- 
odist missions in that country: ‘‘He preached 
at a Conference held in Amoy, and made a pro- 
found impression, upon the mind of the Chinese 
brethren. There were present quite a number 
of Chinese missionaries and preachers, and they 
were especially stirred by the bishop’s fervent 
appeals and thrilling eloquence. On repairing 
to the steamer just before leaving, the bishop 
was accompanied by a number of the Christian 
Chinese to see him off. The parting was quite 
an affecting scene. One of the native mission- 
aries, speaking very earnestly to a Chinese 
brother, thus expressed his feelings: ‘Sposee 
look see’ (pointing to Bishop Harris); ‘ that 
b’long number one topside piecee heaven pidgin 
man.’ 

—The Rev. Dr. Cottis, vicar of Stratford-on- 
Avon, has issued an appeal on behalf of the res- 
toration of the Church of the Holy Trinity. He 
wants $50,000 to restore the fabric of SuHaxs- 
PEARE’S church as SHAKSPEARE saw it, and 
$20,000 or $25,000 more to fit up the interior 
properly and in better fashion than at present. 

fe has hopes that the Freemasons of England, 
India, Germany, and America will undertake the 
former part of the task as soon as the Grand 
Master, the Prince of Wales, returns from India; 
the second part of the work he thinks might well 
be left to the public spirit of Stratford and War- 
wickshire. 

—Mrs. ANNIE CooK, the last of a family of 
twenty-one children by the same mother, died 
in Broad Top City, Huntingdon County, Penn- 
sylvania, recently. She was seventy-five years 
old. Her mother was married when fifteen, and 
died at the age of ninety-nine. ; 

—Among other interesting reminiscences of 
the late Dr. Samugt G. Hows, of Boston, is re- 
lated the following: After the war he taught 
the Greeks in the arts of peace, like a true Yan- 
kee as he was, and the first cart ever made in 
modern Greece was built under his direction. 
Twenty years afterward, when he rode alone 
into Greece on horseback, he was seen and rec- 
ognized by a peasant woman, who spread the 
intelligence of his arrival. He was immediately 
surrounded and borne upon the shoulders of the 
people into the neighboring city, upon the site 
where he had founded a village. At this time 
the Greeks were in the enjoyment of a fresh tri- 
umph over their ancient oppressors, and in the 
right mood to welcome their former ally and 
friend. This incident in the life of Dr. Hows 
was derived from a Greek newspaper of the 
time, which some friend in that country for- 
warded to CHARLES SUMNER. 

—Concerning the late Epoar A. Pog, it is 
mentioned that he was a grandson of BENEDICT 
ARNOLD, his mother having been a natural 
daughter of that eccentric individual. 

—Dr. WiLLiam HowarpD Russe 1, in his let- 
ters from India to the London Times, describes 
some of the gorgeously dressed native princes 
of India who met the Prince of Wales at Cal- 
cutta. The Maharajah of Pultiata, who first 
dashed up to the Viceroy’s residence with out- 
riders and escort, was conducted up the steps 
under a golden umbrella. The maharajah is a 
fine-looking man of twenty-two. He speaks En- 
glish, placed £100,000 at the disposal of the gov- 
ernment during the famine, and gave £7000 to 
the Lahore University. He rules over nearly 
2,000,000 people and an extent of 5500 square 
miles. The state revenue exceeds £400,000. 
Next a salute of nineteen guns heralded the ar- 
rival of HoLKak, the Maharajah of Indore, huge 
in stature and bulk, dressed simply, but -deco- 
rated with diamonds and emeralds of great value. 
Then came the Maharajah of Jodbpoor, dressed 
in immense petticoats of many folds, reaching 
nearly to the ankle, gathered in by a circular 
roll of gold tissue from the waist. His head- 
dress was a small turban, bound round his brow 
with a golden fillet blazing with jewels. He 
wore a necklace of jewels of extraordinary size. 
Next came the Maharajah of Jeypoor, who has 
nine wives, but no children. e rules over 
2,000,000 people and 15,000 square miles of terri- 
tory. The Maharajah of Cashmere next arrived. 
He and his sirdars wore the Sikh head-dress, and 
were ablaze with jewels. He had been with dif- 
ficulty persuaded to cut down his gifts from 
£50,000 to £5000 in value. To all the chiefs the 


Prince gave gold medals of commemoration. 
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Woven Braid and Crochet Inser- 
tions for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Turse insertions are worked with 
woven braid and twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 100. 

For the insertion Fig. 1 take a piece 
of woven braid furnished on both sides 
with triple loops, as shown by the illus- 
tration, and on one side crochet as fol- 
lows: 1st round.—* 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the middle of the next 3 loops 
of the braid, 14 ch. (chain stitch), close 
the last 5 of these ch. in a ring, fastening 
to the ninth of the 14 ch. (to do this drop 
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the stitch from the needle, insert the lat- 
ter in the corresponding stitch, and draw 
the dropped stitch through), 3 ch., fasten 
to the sixth of the 14 ch. worked previ- 


Fig. 1.—Woven Bram anp CrocHEeT 
INSERTION FOR LINGERIE. 


ously, 4 de. (double crochet) on the 5 ch. closed in a ring, three times alternately 5 ch., 
5 de. on the same 5 ch. on which 4 de. were worked previously, then 2 ch., 1 sl. (slip 


stitch) on the third of the 14 ch. worked previously, 2 


ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the 


next 3 loops of the braid, 5 ch., and repeat from >, but at every repetition fasten the 


middle of the 5 ch. after 4 de. to the middle of the 5 ch. before the last 5 de. of the pre- 
2d round.—Take a second piece of braid, and on one side work > 1 se. 
on the middle of the next 3 loops, 5 ch., 1 se. on the middle of the following 3 
loops, 3 ch., fasten to the middle of the free 5 ch. between 5 de. on the next figure 
On the other side of each piece of 
3d round.—Always 5 ste. (short 
4th round.—Always 
alternately 1 de. on the vein between the next 5 de. and the following 5 


ceding figure. 


in the first round, 2 ch., and repeat from *. 
braid work two rounds more as follows: 
treble crochet) on the middle of the next 3 loops. 


de. in the preceding round, 5 ch. 

The insertion Fig. 2 requires woven braid furnished 
single loops, as shown by the illus- 
tration. On each side of this braid 
crochet three rounds as follows: 1st 
round.—Always alternately with 1 
de. fasten together the next 2 loops 
of the braid, 5 ch. 2d 
round.—Always 7 de. 
on the middle of the 
next 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round. 3d 
round.—Always alter- 
nately 3 de. on the 
middle 3 of the next 
7 de. in the preceding 
round, working them 
off, not each separate- 
ly, but together, 5 ch. 


Embroidered 

Card-Receiver. 

Tuts card - receiver 
is made of gilt cane 
sticks, on which blue 
silk cords are fasten- 


ed, which are joined with the bottom designed for holding the visiting- 
For the bottom cut of card-board and white silk lining one 
piece each from Fig. 29, Supplement to Bazar No. 5, Vol. IX., and 
cover the card-board on the outside with white cloth, which has 
For this embroidery 
transfer the outlines of the design given by Fig. 30, same 
Supplement, to the material, and work the corn-flowers 


cards. 
first been embroidered in the corners. 


and forget-me-nots with blue and the ears with yellow 
silk in satin stitch. The sprays of heath are em- 
broidered in knotted stitch with pink silk. For 

the leaves, stems, and sprays use green and 
brown silk, and work them in satin, half- 
polka, and herring-bone stitch. On the in- 
side furnish the card-board with the lin- 
ing of white silk, and cover the seam 
with ruches of blue silk ribbon sev- 
en-eighths of an inch wide. Fur- note Ns 
nish the bottom with blue silk ran 
cords, as shown by the ilius- <3"> 
tration, fasten the ends to 
the upper part of the 
stand, and set on blue 

silk tassels and 
bows of blue silk 
ribbon. 


Work-Bag with 
Nécessaire, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


Tus work-bag is set 
into a hat of satin braid, 
the crown of which is 
furnished with a néces- 
saire. To make the hat 
cut for the crown of 
thick card-board and blue satin three oval 
pieces seven inches and three-quarters’ long 
and six inches wide, and for the head-piece 
cut two strips of card-board two inches wide 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror Dresses, WRapprnas, ETC. 
Cua Strtce Emsrowwery. 


Fig. 1.—Work-BaG with NECESSAIRE. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 117.] 


on both sides with 





and of suit- Bi 
able, length. ies 
Join one of wre oa! 
the strips for a e 


the head-piece on the 
ends, and cover it on the 
outside with satin braid. 
The piece of satin designed for 
holding the nécessaire is fur- 
nished with satin bands three- 
quarters of an inch wide, inter- 
lined with net, which are de- 
signed for holding the sewing 




































































































EmpromwERED Carp-RECEIVER. 


For pattern and design see 
No. V., Figs. 29 and 30, Supple- 


ment to Harper’s Bazar, 
No. 5, Vol. IX.” 
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Quarter oF Tipy.—Pornt 
Lace EMBROIDERY. 
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Fig. 2.—Woven Brai anp CRocuet 
InserTION FoR LINGERIE. 


colors, as shown by Fig. 2 on page 117. 
and sew them to the head-piece. 


shaped ruches of blue satin ribbon seven-eighths of an inch wide. 


vs 


Liat 







utensils, and are stitched on the satin 
foundation at intervals, as shown by the 
illustration. Having covered one of the 
pieces of card-board with this piece of 
satin, set it into the head-piece. The 
card-board designed for the lid is cov- 
ered on the outside with satin braid and 
on the inside with blue satin interlined 
with thin wadding, and is fastened on 
the head-piece, as shown by the illustra- 
tion. A metal lock serves for closing 
the nécessaire. For the brim of the hat 
cut of card-board two pieces two inches 
wide and of suitable length, wire them 
on the outer edge, and cover them each 
on one side with satin braid, having first 
embroidered the part designed for the 
under side of the brim in point Russe 
and Smyrna stitch with silk of different 


Overhand both parts of the brim together, 
The seam made by doing this is covered with leaf- 


For the bag cut of 


blue satin one piece twenty-six inches and a half long and eight inches wide, and join 
it on the ends, turn down the upper edge an inch and three-quarters on the wrong side, 
stitch it for a shirr, and run in blue silk cords, the ends of which are tied in a knot. 


covered with blue satin. 


azar, No. 5, 


with brown silk. 
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prise. Finish the outer 
edge of the tidy with 
narrow picot braid. 


Border for Lingerie. 
Point Lace Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 117. 

To work this border, trans- 
fer the design to linen, run on 


EmsromwereD TowrEL Rack. 
For design see No. VI., Fig. 31 =: an to Harper's 
B Vol. IX. 





> by the illustration. 


Sew the bag to the hat from the wrong side, and cover the seam by setting in 
the pieces of card-board for the crown and head-piece, which have first been 


Embroidered Towel Rack. 

Tus towel rack is of carved wood, which is partly stained brown and 
partly polished, and at the top brass rings are fastened for hanging it up. 
The front is ornamented with application embroidery. 


For the founda- 
tion use sail-cloth, transfer 
the outlines of the design 
given by Fig. 31, Supplement 
to Bazar No. 5, Vol. IX., to 
the material; and for the ro- 
settes apply cherry cloth, 
which is edged with button- 
hole stitches of cherry silk 
in a darker shade, and orna- 
mented in the centre with 
threads stretched crosswise 
and half-polka stitches of 
maize silk. For the upper 
figure in the middle use tea 
green cloth in two shades, 
and edge it with 
half-polka stitch- 
es of darker green 
silk. The remain- 
ing application 
figures are of blue 
cloth, edged with 
button-hole stitch. 
es of dark blue 


silk. The arabesques are worked in chain stitch with brown silk, and 
the centre is filled with chain stitches of brown silk of a darker shade. 
The dots, stems, and vines are worked in satin and half-polka stitch 
After finishing the embroidery stretch it on a 
piece of card-board of corresponding size, line it with gray 
linen, and set into the towel rack from the wrong side. 


Borders for Dresses, Wrappings, etc.—Chain 
Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Turse borders are worked on cloth or cashmere 

with colored saddler’s silk in chain stitch. 


Quarter of Tidy.—Point Lace 
Embroidery. 

Tuis tidy is worked with white point 
lace braid, which is ornamented 
through the middle with fine 
cord. The design figures 
are connected by means 
of button-hole stitch 
bars, leaflets, and 
wheels, Transfer 
the design to 


linen, and run on the 
point lace braid along 
the outlines, turning it 
down on the corners and 
gathering it in the curves. 
The intersecting’ layers 
are joined on the open- 
work edges with blind 
; stitches of fine thread. 
Sew cord on the point lace braid, as shown 
For the connecting bars 
stretch the working thread back and forth 
from one outline to another, cover it with 
button-hole stitches into which the picots are 
worked, as shown by the illustration, and 




















Fig. 2.—Borper ror Dresses, WRAPPINGS, ETO, 
Cuarx Stirco Emprorery. 
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point lace braid a quarter of an inch wide, which is 
turned over on the corners and gathered in the curves, 
and join the separate design figures with bars of fine 
thread. Work the wheels, and furnish the border with 
woven picots on the outer edge. 


Medallion for Baskets.—Satin and Half- 

polka Stitch Embroidery. 

Tue embroidery of this medallion is worked on a 
foundation of gray cloth in simple and dovetailed satin 
stitch and in half-polka stitch. The nest is worked 
with stone gray silk, and the eggs with white silk. For 
the bird use saddler’s silk of different colors, and work 
the spray with brown and the leaves with green silk. 


Chatelaine Pocket. 

Tus pocket is made of black velvet, and is furnished 
with a handle, belt hook, and chain of chased silver. 
The front of the pocket is ornamented with a coat of 
arms and a monogram worked in satin and half-polka 
stitch with silver thread. 


Basket for Dust-Cloths, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tus basket is made of card-board and thin sticks 
of wood, which are covered with gray sail-cloth, and 
trimmed with pinked strips of Russia leather. The 
sticks are finished at the ends with plates of bronze. 


A bronze ring is fastened on the middle of the basket at the top for hanging it up. 
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Borper For Lincerte.—Porst Lace EmMBrorpery. 


the basket is trimmed with embroidery on light gray cloth in the design shown in full size by Fig. 2. 





Fig. 2.—Dersien ror Dust-ctoru Basket, Fic. 1. 


broidery is worked partly with green filling silk and partly with green chenille. 
per edge of the box is finished with a ruche of green silk ribbon seven-eighths of an inch 
wide. A black leather strap with buckle serves for closing. 


Embroidered Smoking Stand, 
Figs. 1 and 2., 

Tus smoking stand is made of carved polished 
black-walnut. The foot, seven-eighths of an inch 
high and six inches and a half in diameter, is 
trimmed with a bead border, which is worked in 
the design shown by Fig. 2 on canvas with beads 
in the colors given in the description of symbols. 
On the foot is fastened a receptacle for cigars. 
The bowls of the crossed pipes are furnished with 
bronze ash-receivers. On the middle of the front 
of the foot a bronze cigar cutter is fastened, and 


on the sides are oblong plates of bronze for lighting matches, as shown by the 


illustration. 


Border for Watch Stands, Smoking Stands, etc.—Bead 


Embroidery. 


Work this border on canvas with beads, worsted, and silk in the colors given 
The colors may be varied to suit the taste, tak- 
This is a pretty border for 
cigar-cases, needle-books, and other small fancy articles. 


in the description of symbols. 
ing care to preserve a due harmony among them. 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Smoxine Sranp, Fic. 1.—Brap Empromery. 


Description of Symbols: % 1st (darkest), # 2d (lightest), Brown; 
Gold; & Black; @ Steel; @ Crystal; ' Chalk White. 


Having transferred the outlines 
of the design to the material, 
work the swans with silver gray 
and the water with bluish silk 
in dovetailed satin stitch, Em- 
broider the reeds and leaves 
with green silk in satin and 
half-polka stitch, The seam 
made by setting on the embroid- 
ery is covered with a bronze 
ring. 

Box for Collars and 

Cuffs, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus box is made of card- 
board, and is covered with em- 


broidered leather canvas. The | 


height of the box is six inches ; 
the oval bottom is five inches 
and three-quarters long and 
four inches and seven-eighths 
wide, and the lid measures sev- 
en inches and a quarter in 
length and six inches and sev- 


| survey. 


| 


} 





| 
| 


en-eighths in breadth. The | 


embroidered border on the edge 
of the lid is worked in point 
Russe with green filling silk, as 
shown by Fig. 2, which 
gives a full-sized sec- 
tion of the design. 
The remaining em- 
The up- 








Fig. 2.—Borper ror Curr AND 
Cottar Box, Fie. 1. 
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THE STONES OF CARNAC. 
HE Stones of Carnac, like the Pyramids of Egypt, 
are indescribable, and, like the Pyramids, super- 
humanly grand, monotonous, imposing. There is noth- 
ing human about them, and the traveler first arrived in 
this “antique land” feels inclined to throw away infer- 
ence, suggestion, and all results of historic research, 
solving the mystery by Titanic Mythos only. What 
giant precursors of the human race raised these obelisks 
of unhewn stone, these altars untouched by hammer or 
chisel, these gloomy temples rude and stupendous as 
the Cyclopean walls of Mycene? After all that has 
been written about the “stone array” of Carnac and 
Erdeven, the under-ground temple, tomb, or prison of 
Gavr’ Innis, and the broken column of Locmariaquer, 
one of the best English living authorities sums up his 
theories with the same conclusion that a well-known 
French writer arrived at forty years ago. In 1835 
Prosper Mérimée, then Inspector-General of Historic 
Monuments in France, wrote to the Minister of the In- 
terior concerning the “monuments called Celtic or 
Druidic, the almost absolute want of authentic infor- 
mation condemns my researches as sterile by anticipa- 
tion, but at least they leave ample scope for the im- 
agination.” 
From the summit of Mont St. Michel the wide- 


The front of | stretching moor of Carnac, with all its countless menhirs, forming avenues miles in length, can be 


seen; but it is necessary to visit and examine carefully each separate group before taking a general 


y. Thus I left my carriage 
at Kermario, on the left of the 
Auray road, and visited first the 
smaller stones near the little 
Gallo-Roman town lately exca- 
vated by a Scotch archeologist. 
Then I walked on foot to the far 
more stupendous remains of Le 
Bal and Kerlescaut, on the other 
side of the village of Carnac. In 
the first, the menhirs, which are 
of no great height, are scattered 
about pell-mell ; in the last, order 
is gradually perceived, and the 
stones increase in height till, at 
last, are seen waving lines and 
phalanxes, terminating in rows 
from ten to eighteen feet high. 
It is impossible to convey any 
idea of such a scene, especially 
on a gray afternoon, when the 
surging wind and the sombre col- 


| oring of the desolate plain lent 


added majesty and gloom to 
these innumerable monoliths, 
hoary with long white lichen, the 
growth of ages. 

Yet this spectacle, imposing 
as it is, but faintly re- 
calls the glories and 
achievements of primi- 
tive races, whose out- 
come and offspring we 


Fig. 1.—Box ror Cvrrs anp Cotiars.—[See Fig. 2.] 








MEDALLION FOR Baskets.—Satin AnD Ha.r-PoLka Stitcn 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Work-Baa, 
Fie. 1, Pace 116. 


element introduced every where by the Titan builders. 
(menhir, literally long stone ; 
and dolmens show a four de force in their construction; thus the menhirs are 
often placed on their narrowest point, the enormous slab forming the upper part 
of the dolmen is always the largest, and its corners just touch the supporting 
columns ; sometimes, as in the case of a lofty monolith standing in a wide open 
plain leading to Penmarch, near Quimper, the effect of this arrangement is most 


EMBROIDERY. 


are. Every day these Celtic monuments diminish, and though some precautions have been 
taken, they are far from sufficient to protect them against spoliation and injury. 


Three 
hundred years ago a French writer, the Chauviné 
Moreau, counted from 12,000 to 15,000 menhirs (up- 
right stones) at Carnac. At present 1000 only is the 
number given by accurate observers, and on every 
side may be seen evidence of past destruction, the 
inhabitants having used the demolished monuments 
as walls and farm-buildings. When Prosper Méri- 
mée wrote in 1835 he spoke of two thousand monu- 
ments having been destroyed at Carnac within the 
few years preceding his visit; so that the work of 
demolition has gone on with greater rapidity in our 
own time, the natural consequence of more extensive 
clearings and cultivation. One observation will not 
fail to strike all beholders, and that is, the grotesque 
Alike menhirs, peulvens 
Ir-min-Sul, stone of the sun ; peulven, pillar of stone), 





Borper ror Warten Sranps, Smokine Sranps, ETC, —BrapD 


EMBROIDERY. 


Description of Symbols: ! Chalk White; ® Milk White: & Crystal; 
& Steel; © Gold; @ Black; ® Brown; ® Light Green; @ Red (silk). 
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striking. The menhir may be compared in shape 
to a blade, narrowing at the point which rests on 
the ground; but in many cases this grotesque- 
ness is still more salient. 





DOCTOR JO. 
O was tired of border life at last. He was a 
sort of free-and-easy scape-grace, I may as 
well tell you at once. If you meet a young 
man on the border who is not there for specula- 
tion, who is not in search of a home, who is not 
dabbling in Indian affairs—whose occupation, in 
short, will not sufficiently account for his pres- 
ence—you may pretty safely set him down as one 
to whom civilization does not vouchsafe as much 
freedom as suits him. I leave due margin for 
those whom the heroines in the newspaper sto- 
ries jilt and send West, and then wish they 
hadn't. It is curious to observe, by-the-way, 
the local changes in the directions which these 
much-manipulated characters take. Europe, for 
instance, may be considered the sanitarium of 
the ‘* crossed” of New England and the Atlantic 
sea-board generally. Such ones eagerly court 
the dangers of an ocean voyage, only to steer 
clear of them all and turn up, safe though unfor- 
getting, in Rome or Paris. Your disappointed 
inlander, on the other hand, depends upon the 
railroad. He commits himself, with all his trou- 
bles, to the care of the first snorting steed of iron 
which passes with its fiery head turned West- 
ward. Not the centres, but the rarefied suburbs, 
of civilization are congenial to his soul. He 
would give his care to the free winds rather than 
have it jostled out at his elbows in crowds of 
human beings. 

But none of this is pertinent to Jo. The simple 
fact concerning him was this: he had quarreled 
with his father, a comfortable Pennsylvania farm- 
er, who had set his heart upon a thrifty increase 
of his property in the hands of his son when he 
himself should finally be laid on the shelf. Jo's 
bias was quite otherwise, and the whole affair 
ended in his giving up his own pet plan and 
crushing that of his father at one stroke. For 
one day he cut loose from the old home moor- 
ings, and was carried, like a piece of drift, West- 
ward. Whereupon Fate, to whom he commit- 
ted himself, shuttled him back and forth from 
Nebraska to Texas and from ‘Texas to Kansas, 
with occasional side ventures which carried him 
out on the plains. So he had been a nomad for 
two years. Once having taken up the ré/e of 
the rover, it had, in turn, taken possession of 
him, for he could not keep his heart out of what- 
ever he did. He did not make his own plunges, 
so to speak; for, as I said, he was committed to 

- Fate. But once in, he accepted the new ele- 
ment, and proceeded to ride the wave with en- 
joyment if not with independence. His man- 
ners sunk by degrees to the level of his life: not 
that he became a boor—far from it—but simply 
that he followed that law of conformity which 
rules us all, and makes us more or less like our 
nearest neighbors. Perhaps his experience was 
not calculated to put any very fine edge upon his 
morals, for that panoply must be extra, indeed, 
which will protect one entirely from the rough 
atmosphere of the frontier. I have called hima 
scape-grace ; but, after all, it might have been a 
great deal worse. 

And he was tired of border life at last; so it 
came into his head to turn his back upon it once 
for all. He had acquired enough money to show 
for his time, and more luggage than he could 
have imagined himself to have before essaying 
to pack it up. Then there were the sparsely 
scattered shanties of the settlers to visit before 
going—shanties to which Jo’s resistless bon- 
homie insured his free-and-easy access. He nev- 
er found a latch-string in; and so it came about 
in one of his parting visits that the nerve of his 
old desire was unexpectedly set a-tingling. For 
what visitor but Jo would, on that day, have 
been welcome at Mrs. White's? The two beds 
in the only room of the dwelling were, appar- 
ently, full of children, who cried or shook or 
tossed in fever, as the several stages of the ge- 
neric ague fit overtook them. Mr. White him- 
self was in the trembling act of surrender to the 
same archenemy, while the implements of his 
fruitless warfare—tea-cups, bottles, spoons, hot 
irons, etc.—were scattered about on the hearth 
at his feet. Now and then he ventured upon a 
chattering jest with the cheery neighbor woman 
who had come in to lend a hand, or exchanged 
notes with his sallow spouse with whom it hap- 
pened to be an off day for chills. ‘Thus did Jo 
find the household. Instantly the situation in- 
spired him. An old passion flamed anew in his 
heart. He felt the thrill of an instinct which 
had been the beckoning spirit of his former 
dreams, luring him on to oppose his will to that 
of his father. It was the instinct for relieving 
physical suffering—the prime prerequisite of 
the good physician. His eye snapped at the 
present chance. How he longed to hound that 
ague down! But the slender knowledge, the 
poor resources, at hand were giants in his way ; 
so he merely sat and looked on while Mrs. White 
poured the inevitable white powder on a bit of 
dried apple in a spoon, and capped the whole 
mass -with another piece of apple designed to 
conceal the medicine.. On his way home he 
dropped his head and ruminated more than was 
his wont. ‘* Blamed if I don’t!” he jerked out 
at last, as he kicked into a bunch of fallen cotton- 
wood leaves in his path, and sent its parts flying 
in every direction. 

After that he lost no time. The next morn- 
ing he might have been seen in his Sunday best, 
whatever that was, seated by the side of a team- 
ster, who was driving him to the neavest railroad 
station. It had been raining, and they must 
needs travel slowly. It seemed to Jo that they 
fairly crept throngh all that long day, and he 
ground his teeth, if not worse, when they drove 











up to the station at sunset, and saw in the dis- 
tance the smoke of the departing East-bound 
train. 

Plenty of time to look about, but little to look 
at. Half a hundred one-story houses scattered 
about with some presumptuous attempt at regu- 
larity, which was worse than any degree of dis- 
order, were not inviting to the eye. A newish, 
unfinished, weather-boardy place, for which the 
railroad was wholly responsible—a place, albeit, 
which the enterprise of the circus and the patent 
medicine had evidently followed closely up. It 
had been livelier two or three years before than it 
was now, they told him, for at that time it had 
been the terminus of the road. But that ruth- 
less maker and unmaker of cities and towns had 
crept on in course of time and left this possible 
metropolis a ‘‘laid-out” city in a double sense. 
It was now only one of the many unimportant 
beads which the track had strung on its line, and 
so business was dull. Yet to Jo it was suggest- 
ive of the bustling world to which he had once 
belonged, and served to revive in his soul a few 
strains of the music of humanity which had well- 
nigh become silent. He was more crazy than 
ever to get off; but there he was, and there he 
must stay all night. 

Thinking it over, he concluded to put up at the 
Central Hotel—a longish, many-windowed build- 
ing, dingy with dirt from the sidewalks, but per- 
haps the best house of its kind the place could 
muster. ‘Ihere was the usual bar-room loafing ; 
the usual round of coarse jokes and tobacco spit- 
ting; the usual rush of all parties to the station 
when the train from the East whistled in the dis- 
tance, 

With this last movement Jo himself fell in, 
and idly watched with the others the mail-bag, 
the two pine boxes, the old gentleman, and the 
girl with the scarlet braided sacque come off 
the train. ‘Then, apparently satisfied with these 
small items of interest, the crowd dispersed. 

In our hero’s wake, as he sauntered back to 
his lodgings, was a young man whom I have no 
excuse in the world for introducing to you ex- 
cept for the fact that he some way introduced 
himself to Jo. He was full of that good-natured 
chatter which your Western yeoman takes pleas- 
ure in, and Jo, among other things, learned that 
there was a night school in the place, that his 
companion attended, and that it met that night. 

** Would the stranger go ‘long ?” 

** Yes, he believed he would,” indifferently re- 
plied Jo. 

And he went. When he had seated himself 
and looked about him, he opened his eyes very 
wide indeed, Behind the desk sat the scarlet 
jacket which had come off the train. In it wasa 
slender little creature, with eyes as black as sloes, 
and a great fleece of black hair combed back, 
and tied with a scarlet ribbon. This glowing 
fairy of the ferule, so to speak, was ruling things 
with a high hand in that school-room. Her pu- 
pils were, for the most part, boys and grown 
men, though a dozen or so girls back in one 
corner served to soften the scene. 

‘** A regular Yankee,” thought Jo—missing it, 
as you will see. Nevertheless, he watched the 
proceedings with interest, and was not loath at 
the end to be taken to the desk and presented 
to her sprightly highness. If the truth must be 
told, a thrill or two ran up his arm as he took 
her mite of a hand in his big one. With some 
effort he pricked up his flagging knowledge of 
the ways of the world, and talked with her for 
full five minutes. During this time he managed 
to learn that she had set afoot this night school 
to supplement the day school, which all who 
ought to could not attend. She was from IIli- 
nois. Her name was Miss Beck. She lived at 
Smocking—the next station—with her father, 
who had brought her there three years ago. 

By this time she was drawing on her gloves, 
and her escort was waiting. Jo bade her good- 
night, and both went their ways. 

He remarked how chilly the air was as he went 
to his hotel. His teeth almort chattered. He 
wondered later why he couldn’t sleep. Long 
after midnight his wide-open eyes were staring 
up at the ceuing. He thought he had never felt 
just so before. By-and-by still more novel sen- 
sations took possession of him. An irresistible 
desire to yawn seized his jaws, and it seemed as 
if those useful members were in danger of dislo- 
cation. He could have drunk a tubful of water, 
so thirsty was he. Icy ripples began to chase 
each other up and down his back. His fingers 
and toes were, oh, how cold! ‘Then he shook— 
shook till the bedstead writhed under him, and 
the covers slid to the floor time and again. There 
was no hope of mistake about it. He was in an 
ague fit himself this time, and laid up for one day 
at least. 

The landlord mustered a doctor, such as he 
was. Quinine, of course. He knew ague, if 
nothing else, and with wisdom born from. expe- 
rience he administered a dose large enough to 
throw the most stubborn chills on the defensive, 
if not rout them from the field. Jo swallowed 
it, and then sank back, vellow, haggard, disgust- 
ed, upon his pillow, while the wholesome morn- 
ing sun streamed across his bed, as if to tanta- 
lize him. Visions came and went. Shapeless 
monsters, tiny as a pepper-corn at their incep- 
tion, but growing, growing, till they filled the 
whole room, assailed the sightlessness of his 
closed eves. Now and then he opened his lids 
to free himself from the bewildering hideousness 
of it all; closing them again, he would witness 
the same horrid rapidity of growth; the same 
unearthly forms would swell, swell, until they 
seemed ready to swallow not only him, but the 
whole earth. 

However, he fell asleep at last, dragons and 
all. ‘That night he ‘‘ missed his chill”—the sign 
of success. 

Bat he did not get away the next day, nor the 
next. ‘The third found him able to drag himself 
out into the street at noon and try his strength. 





He had almost forgotten the lady of the night 
school; for, reader dear, ague is the grave of 
romance. Try it and see. And Jo might have 
gone on East with only a lurking memory of 
Miss Beck in his mind, but for one thing. 

As he half staggered along the sidewalk, he 
met her fair and square. She glanced up once, 
twice, then recognized him, Out came her little 
gloved hand. 

**I thought you would be in Ohio by this 
time.” ‘ 

Jo brightened at this. 
him, any way. 

**No, with chills and quinine, you see what I 
am—a wreck,” he answered, turning and walk- 
ing back with her to her boarding-place. ‘They 
talked on of this and that, and when they reach- 
ed the gate, she said, ‘‘Good-by. You're coming 
West again after a while, yousay. If you come 
near Smocking, don’t pass us by.” 

“*T surely will not,” said Jo. ‘‘ Good-by!” 

Her frankness charmed him, but it must be 
confessed that he wondered at it. Perhaps you 
are wondering too; so I may as well explain. 
Miss Beck knew who he was. In fact, Jo’s own 
cousin, Bella Worth, was the bosom-friend of 
Miss Beck. ‘They had roomed together at 
school, had taught together in Michigan, had 
clung together with tears in an unobserved cor- 
ner of the ladies’ sitting-room in an Illinois dé- 
pot just before the engine which was to propel 
Bella Eastward came blustering up. Letters 
had passed between them with devoted fre- 
quency, and Bella had once written : 

“*T have a cousin out there somewhere—Jo- 
seph Wallace. If he should ever cross your 
path, be good to him. I fear he is not always 
good to himself.” 

But all this had not flashed on the mind of 
Miss Beck at once. It was not until next morn- 
ing that she thought of it at all, and then Bella’s 
photograph, in its little frame on her table, hap- 
pened to suggest it to her when she lifted the 
precious thing to dust it. All her muscles ceased 
action for a minute, save those which seemed to 
draw her face into an expression of surprise. 

Somehow Jo found in himself an unaccountable 
inclination to remain another day. But he was 
well enough to travel, and could render no rea- 
son for not doing so. So he went. I will not 
say that he left his heart behind, but he certain- 
ly carried off with him the memory of a scarlet 
jacket. A few days passed away, and he stood 
knocking at the doors of a medical school, which 
proves that he was really in for it. His unevent- 
ful but studious history for the two following 
years it is not my pleasure to record. 

He comes out in due time, full fledged, with 
**all the world before him where to choose.” 
East and West are carefully balanced. For rea- 
sons best known to himself, East at last flies to 
the beam, and West gets him. 

I have nothing more than a suspicion why he 
should have taken Smocking as the starting-point 
of his travels when he began to cast himself about 
from one Western town to another in search of a 
location. My suspicion is strengthened, how- 
ever, by the fact that he was seen to leave the 
above-mentioned place after a single day's so- 
journ with an unaccountably perplexed and djs- 
satisfied expression on his face. 

Meantime Mary Beck had returned to Illinois. 
Just where she was no one happened to know. 
All that could be ascertained was that she ‘‘ had 
gone for good.” 

**Married ?” indifferently inquired Dr. Jo, 
while his heart stood still to hear the answer. 

‘*No.” It was ‘‘ allowed” that she was teach- 
ing somewhere. She and her father had been 
suddenly called away by some intelligence or oth- 
er. It could not be ascertained that she was in 
correspondence with any one in Smocking. One 
or two had known her destination at the time of 
her departure, but it had faded from their minds, 
They could not think of it now ‘‘to save their 
lives,” and Jo forbore, from modest scruples, to 
push his inquiries. For, after all, with his slight 
tenure on her interest, what right had he to be 
searching her out as if she were appurtenance or 
even friend of his ? 

To his credit, he went on with his plans, and 
found himself settled in a couple of months. 
His ‘‘ starving” experience was shorter than he 
could have hoped, for a memorable sickly season 
came on as the summer waned. Baleful fever 
floated on every breath, and if the number of 
physicians had been doubled and their quality 
improved tenfold, they could scarcely have kept 
the gaunt foe at bay. Now was Dr. Jo in his ele- 
ment. Now were body and brain busy day and 
night, scarcely stopping to take needed rest. 
Now did his hand and voice grow gentler than a 
woman’s as he bent over his stricken patients, 
and by the very intensity of his will almost com- 
manded the disease to depart out of them. His 
father should have seen him justify himself then. 

Well, the fight was over at last, and life was 
more monotonous. But he had a fair start now, 
and kept to his business when there was business 
to be done. And yet sometimes as he sat alone 
in his office a dreary cloud would fold him in its 
gloom, and a sense of loneliness would, for the 
moment, wring the bravery all out of his heart. 
On such occasions he was apt to drop his chin 
into the collar of his coat and fix his eyes on 
some distant point in space, the walls of his room 
apparently offering no obstruction to his vision. 
And once he was heard by some second party to 
exclaim, as he rose from his chair and shook 
himself, ‘* But what’s the use? I can’t go and 
canvass all Illinois!” 

He wondered why the azure eyes of Jennie 
West, so potent with other men, took no perma- 
nent hold on his fancy. He had unwittingly sur- 
prised them into tenderness once; had felt the 
temptation of vanity rise to his lips thereat, and 
had suddenly checked an impulse which in for- 
mer days would have urged him on into the fol- 
lies of a flirtation. Whence the influence? Un- 


She had thought of 
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der what benign spell was he coming to be a 
better man? Was it principle, or was it pre- 
possession? He hardly knew. He only knew 
that he remembered Mary Beck. Sometimes 
he called himself a fool for thus treasuring up a 
brief glimpse of a girl who, after all, might not 
have enough in common with him on which to 
base even a friendship. But months came and 
went, and the vivid fleeting picture was still with 
him. He felt bound to call himself a fool often- 
er than ever. 

One summer came a letter bordered with 
black, and Jo’s father was dead. Next morning 
found him en route for Pennsylvania, Perhaps 
his fellow-travelers may have noticed the man 
who sat with bowed head, manifestly absorbed 
in gloomy reflections, but no one ventured to 
speak to him. He was wrestling with remorse- 
ful thoughts—those hard bequests of the dead to 
the living. Now and then he wearily looked 
out over the spinning expanse of prairie or the 
waltzing trees as he sped past them. But that 
was all. And now he had crossed the Missis- 
sippi and was whirling through Illinois. Oh, 
Dr. Jo, this is sacred ground! Why do you 
forget? There is but one chance in a thousand, 
but why not watch for that? You ‘‘can not 
canvass Illinois,” that’s true. But you can sean 
the slender belt of it over which you are travel- 
ing, and perhaps, perhaps— No, let him alone 
with his grief. She is nowhere near. Among 
all the eyes which glance up from the platforms 
at the stations, or look out of windows as the train 
sweeps past, none are black enough for hers. 

Indianapolis. ‘The light of a sunrise unwont- 
dly red and glowing streams in at one end of 
the great dépot, and throws its vivid halo over 
the bustling crowd of workmen and passengers 
until they are transfigured. Jo stops a moment 
in the midst of his coffee and sandwiches to sur- 
vey the scene, and finds that a newly arrived 
train is disgorging its contents in the immediate 
vicinity of his refreshment stand. ‘The crowd 
of sleepy-looking passengers come stumbling over 
the rails toward him, heading for the waiting- 
rooms, A rumpled, grimy, unkempt set they 
are, and Jo is about to return to his breakfast, as 
a matter of greater interest, when suddenly the 
arm which is raising the coffee to his lips is ar- 
rested midway, and its owner stares out upon 
the crowd. The next minute he is forcing him- 
self through it, vainly trying to recatch a glimpse 
of what he had seen before. Meantime the bell 
of his train begins to ring furiously, and more 
frantic grows his search. There is not a mo- 
ment left; his train is moving. He jumps on 
behind and strains his eyes to catch one more 
glance at the interior of the great building, till he 
is whirled out of sight. 

So near! His one brief glimpse had not 
cheated him. It was indeed Mary Beck. But 
she was lost again as hopelessly as at first. His 
gloom was now doubled. He even wished he 
had not seen her. He was getting on without 
her, and why had she crossed his path only to 
create this fruitless disturbance of mind in him? 
Surmises as to her destination tormented him 
with their hopeless uncertainty; but among all 
conjectures the true one evaded his mind. For 
all that forenoon she was so near to him that he 
might have met her face to face had he merely 
entered the next coach in front of his own. 

At noon he changed cars. Sodidshe. Again 
both boarded the same train; and, as before, 
they sped on in unconscious companionship. 

Law was doing her best for Jo, but Accident 
must needs step to her assistance. And so it 
happened, during the afternoon, that the fasten- 
ing of one of the car windows gave way, and a 
lady’s voice was heard to break out in a sharp 
exclamation of pain. Half a dozen gentlemen 
sprang to extricate her hand, and it was found 
that the wrist was injured. ‘The lady turned 
pale, but set her teeth and kept back all further 
expression of suffering. 

**You are a physician, I believe,” said the 
conductor to Jo a few minutes after. ‘* A lady 
in the next coach has hurt her wrist, Will you. 
come in and examine it ?” 

His own hand shook violently as he took hers. 
A pair of black eyes sought his face in wonder 
for a moment, and then withdrew to the con- 
templation of the injured wrist. Notatoken of 
recognition. It was well for Jo-that he was thus 
left to recover from his surprise, else his reputa- 
tion among the passengers for professional skill 
must have gone to the dogs. Even as it was, he 
was sure he had never bungled so before. 

‘The poor member was duly bandaged at last. 
The lady picked up her sachel and began awk- 
wardly to fumble with her left hand for her 

ket-bogk. 
poe Whetts my bill, Sir?” 

Jo flushed scarlet. With what assiduity he 
would have set gratuitously twenty sprained 
wrists for her! 

**T can’t make it out just at present,” he re- 
plied. ‘It is an unusual case.” 

Then followed an awkward pause, Jo racking 
his brain to know what to say next. Hedid not 
like to be rude, and yet he did not know how to 
find out where she lived without bluntly asking 
her. Plainly she did not recognize him, and 
this fact did not add to his comfort just then. 
And now he began to be conscious that he was 
being intently observed. 

‘* Excuse me,” said the lady. ‘‘ You remind 
me so strongly of some one else that I could not 
help looking.” 

** Well, I hope I remind you pleasantly.” 

‘*Very—of a friend I once met in the far 
West.” 

‘* You live in the ‘ far West,’ then ?” 

**No; in Chicago. I once lived in the sub- 
urbs of civilization, however. But you are not 
making out my bill.” 

“No. Well, I'll send it, if you will give me 
your address,” 

” Miss Beck was puzzled. Had she beer 
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prude, she would have sent him about his busi- 
ness; but after considering a moment, she 
scratched down the number of her residence and 
gave him the paper. 

His hat was in his hand. He laid it on the 
seat in front of her while he put the slip of pa- 
per into his note-book. Her eve, caught by the 
vivid blue of his hat lining, rested upon it for a 
moment, and what should she discover there but 
his label ? 

Dr. J. Wallace, 
—, Kansas. 

She started and bit her lip. ‘‘Oh, what have 
I said?” was her first thought. But she held out 
her well hand at once, and begged the pardon of 
Dr. Wallace. 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me?” said she. 

**T honestly meant to do so in the fnture,” he 
humbly explained. ‘‘If I may, I will stop in 
Chieago.as [ come back.” 

He might. Hedid. fe found he had a bill 
ready to present when his visit was at an end, 
but some way he did not dare just yet. There 
was no way of fathoming the heart of Mary 
Beck till she herself pleased, But ina year or so 
he plucked up his courage and sent the bill by 
mail, It ran thus: 

Miss Mary Beck, 


In account with Dr. J. Wallace, Dr., 
To one mended hand..............++- The hand itself, 


which, duly receipted, she keeps to this day. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own Corresronpenr. } 
Emulation with a Lucifer Box.—Dizzy’s Peera.—Mice, 
Cats, Dogs, and Bears Extraordinary.—Guess me. 

LMOST before the burning of the Goliath 
was over, and while its charred and smok- 
ing timbers were still ““on view” for the lovers 
of “sensation,” another training ship for boys, 
the Warspite, has been burned to the water’s edge. 
The similarity of the two catastrophes is too re- 
markable for a mere coincidence, and I have my- 
self no doubt that the second event was the act 
of a juvenile incendiary. The boys of the Goli- 
ath were greatly petted and made much of (as, 
indeed, they deserved to be) for their heroic con- 
duct—they even formed the theme of Dean Stan- 
ley’s sermon on Innocents’ Day in Westminster 
Abbey—and the notion of imitating them in pub- 
lic favor no doubt got into some foolish little head 
on board the Warspite. But the effect of number 
two fire-work has been to discredit the crews of 
both vessels, and to get Dean Stanley the name 
of “the Hepworth Dixon of theology”—a man who 
makes sensational capital out of every modern 
instance, and exaggerates it. It is very ludicrous, 
for the boys of the Warspite behaved admira- 
bly well in all the smoke and flame; but human 
nature can not stand too large a draft upon its 
admiration, and certainly not two drafts at once. 
If dear Leigh Hunt (who saw good in every thing 
except the doctrine of eternal punishment) had 
been alive, he would have defended the unknown 
incendiary. The desire for fame, he would have 
said, is more sacred than that for gold. I remem- 
ber his steadily sticking up for that dreadful class 
of persons who carve their names or initials upon 
all objects of exhibition as well as on walls and 
trees; it was a humble attempt, he said, and all 
that lay in their power, toward being remembered 
by their fellow-men. I can quite fancy him say- 
ing, in his best Harold Skimpole manner, that the 
poor boy who caused the catastrophe had gone, 
after all, as far as any boy toward “setting the 
Thames on fire.” 

I see with regret, but no astonishment, that 
your great chess champion, Morphy, is in a luna- 
tie asylum, It has always been a matter of sur- 
prise how men who play several games at once 
against unseen players can keep their senses un- 
der that extreme tension. Morphy once played 
with either ten or twelve players (I forget which), 
one of whom happens to be a friend of mine, who 
told me the following anecdote: An acquaintance 
of his was sitting by him, who, after he had made 
a certain move, suggested another as being more 
judicious ; to illustrate this he moved a piece, and 
forgot to return it to its position. When my 
friend’s turn came to play again, he was stopped 
by the voice of Morphy, who was in another room, 
“You can not make that move ; it puts your king 
in check.” It did not do so, and for the moment 
it seemed that the infallible Morphy was in er- 
ror; but presently my friend remembered how the 
piece had been moved by his neighbor, and saw 
that it protected his king. Thus it was made 
manifest that Morphy must have had the whole 
board—and the other nine or eleven boards— 
mapped out in his mind. I can only play chess 
against one person at a time myself, and I must 
not only see the board, but even then, if my ad- 
versary knows any thing about the game (differ- 
ent persons have different gifts), must have a 
queen given to me. 

The notion that an English peerage is the re- 
ward of merit has been as much exploded in En- 
gland as any “coal torpedo,” and much longer ; 
but it was fondly imagined when Mr. Disraeli be- 
came Prime Minister that he might, from his own 
antecedents, be inclined to consider something 
else than acres and money as being a claim to 
this distinction, That hope has, however, been 
quite crushed. His recent “ creations” have been 
of the feeblest kind. He has bestowed coronets 
upon three country gentlemen, none of whom have 
been heard of out of their own counties, and who 
have nothing whatever but “voting power”—it 
need not be added upon the Tory side—to recom- 
mend them. The days when Nelson exclaimed, 
before going into action, “A peerage or Westmin- 
ster Abbey !” seem to have fled forever, and those 
to have returned in which William Pitt used 
shamefully to aver that “any one with £20,000 
a year had a good right to be a peer of England.” 

The House of Lords is still, no doubt, a sort of 
flying buttress—if it does not give much solid 








support—to the throne. At Sheffield, the other 
day, a certain Lord Wharncliffe, commenting upon 
the diminution of crime in that locality, remarked 
“that it was not for him to say that the late visit 
of the Prince of Wales” to that town had effected 
this reformation; but yet he did say it; and the 
force of flattery could hardly further go, 

However pleased the natives of India may be 
with the Prince’s visit, the Europeans who have 
charge of his sacred person will have a great 
weight off their minds when he is safe and sound 
on board the Serapis again. The preparations 
taken for his safety against any fanatic, such as 
killed Lord Mayo, are something extraordinary. 
Two British officers remain, not sleeping, but keep- 
ing watch, in his bed-chamber every night; and 
when he “camps out,” an extra company of sol- 
diers surround his tent. 

It is generally imagined that a man who is afraid 
of a mouse entertains a groundless apprehension ; 
but the other day a mouse—which is now in the 
London Hospital, not as a patient, but in spirits 
of wine—did actually kill its man. 

The man was trying to catch it, and it ran up 
his sleeve and on to his neck, and then, in its 
extreme terror, leaped into the poor fellow’s open 
mouth, and down his throat, Curiously enough, 
it was not suffocated. The mouse, it seems, can 
endure being without air longer than any other 
animal, and finding itself, as it were, in prison, 
tried to knaw its way through the wretched man’s 
chest and throat, who presently expired in great 
agony. This is perhaps the strangest death that 
has ever befallen a human being. It was no use 
putting a piece of cheese in the poor fellow’s 
mouth, you see, to lure back the mouse, because 
it had gone in head-foremost. 

There is considerable gossip just now in con- 
nection with the animal world. In the first 
place, among “fashionable arrivals” on our 
shores may be soon looked for that of “ Mabel, 
F.R.G.S.,” the bull-terrier who accompanied Liv- 
ingstone in his researches, and traveled 1500 
miles in Africa before he was a year old. Lieu- 
tenant Cameron, the explorer, has the charge of 
him. Secondly, one of the most curious cases in 
connection with cats that ever I heard of has just 
taken place in Paris. The keeper of a small men- 
agerie has been taken up for ill-treating a little 
child, who was made to act as a sort of duo- 
decimo tiger tamer. Four cats, painted to repre- 
sent tigers, were placed in a cage, and the poor 
boy, armed with a whip, was turned in among 
them to subdue them and teach them tricks. The 
cats, after the manner of their kind, finding es- 
cape impracticable, used to fall with tooth and 
claw upon the unhappy performer, till he ran 
away and made his woes known to the police. 
Thirdly, a very curious action was brought last 
week against one of our railway companies by a 
lady who was hugged by a bear. She was on the 
station platform, and passed by a barrel on a 
hand truck which contained the bear, when it 
seized her in its grip. There were no bones 
broken, but she was very much “shocked” (I 
wonder she was not frightened to death) by the 
unexpected attentions of her shaggy admirer. 
She wore a seal. skin jacket, and the counsel for 
the prosecution said that no doubt the bear took 
her for a seal, and meant to eat her, as he does 
eat seals in the arctic regions. The counsel for 
the defense, on the other hand, urged that he 
meant nothing but kindness, and took the lady 
for a bear of the fair sex. But the railway com- 
pany had to pay £60 for his indiscretion. 

While the New-Year festivities are still linger- 
ing among you, I send a riddle which I think will 
please both young and old: 





“Not great in stature—small, indeed— 
His fame* still spreads abroad ; 
Where others stood for punishment 
He sat to reap Seward. 

A sacred season’s gift he held, 
Fruit of long expectation, 

And midway in his bliss he paused 
For calm self-approbation.” 


I leave it to the editor’s own judgment whether 
the answer, “ Little Jack Horner,” should be in- 
serted here, or left till your next issue. 

R. Kemaze, of London. 





BALL TOILETTE. 

See illustration on page 120. 
HIS beautiful ball dress is composed of tur- 
quoise blue faille, Chambéry gauze puffs, 
and a damask silk over dress of the same blue 
shade. The lower skirt escapes the ground and 
has no flounces ; its trimming is shirred diagonal 
puffs of gauze. The trained over-skirt has flow- 
ers of the same shade, with foliage wrought with 
black chenille. One side is longer than the other, 
a la Boiteuse, and the trimming on the edge is ap- 
plied leaves of white and black passementerie. 
The low cuirass is laced behind, and is much 
shorter there than in front. Rich passementerie 
is its only trimming. White daisies are in the 

coiffure. 





VISITING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 120. 

rTPXUIS rich toilette has a demi-trained skirt of 

green faille, with the back breadths arranged 
in organ pleats. The polonaise is of fine and 
soft cream-colored cassimere cloth, falling straight 
in front, and buttoned its entire length with large 
embroidered buttons. One side of this polonaise 
falls very low, while the other is gracefully draped. 
A Spanish jacket of black velvet, with long square 
ends in front, cut away at the sides, and reaching 
only to the waist behind, is sewed flatly on the 
polonaise, and trimmed with gold braid and fringe. 
Large square pockets with flaps are added to the 
front of this jacket. The cream-colored sleeve 


has double cuffs—one of black velvet, the other 
of cloth—both trimmed with braid and fringe. 





Standing English collar of braid and velvet. 
} Large round bonnet of black velvet with narrow 











brim, under which is a puffing of green faille, 
and a finely chased gold agrafe. The crown is 
half hidden under a cluster of cream feathers. 
A green faille ribbon encircles the crown, and is 
fastened behind by a gold agrafe like that in 
front. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HE fact that Dom Pedro IL. of Brazil is soon 

to visit the United States, and intends to be 
present at the opening ceremonies of the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, will give an increased inter- 
est in the collection of Brazilian products which 
will be sent thither. Dom Pedro is a man of 
intelligence, culture, and literary acquirements, 
and he purposes to devote some months to the 
study of American republican institutions. Ac- 
companied by the Empress and a number of his 
immediate friends, he expects to start for New 
York about the last of March, visiting various 
cities on his way. The industrial and natural 
products of Brazil intended for the Centennial 
have been on exhibition in the city of Rio Ja- 
neiro. It is said that in art and manufactures 
the country is deficient, and the as recog- 
nize this fact and frankly admit it. Each prov- 
ince has made an independent collection of min- 
erals, plants, woods, and manufactures, but no 
general classification has been attempted. Cof- 
fee is the principal product of Brazil; it seems 
to grow over the whole empire, and numerous 
samples of excellent quality will be exhibited. 
Cotton also will be prominent, but the quality is 
said to be poor. The specimens of hard woods 
from Brazilian forests show a source of inex- 
haustible wealth, and the India rubber extract- 
ed from the trees in Amazonian forests has long 
been a valuable article of commerce. A remark- 
able feature of the exhibition will be the variety 
of alcoholic liquors. All the products of the 
country, one would almost think, had been made 
to contribute to this department. The luscious 
orange has been made to yield a wine, and from 
it also a stronger liqnor, resembling gin, has 
been distilled. The silk industry is another in- 
teresting feature of the Brazilian exhibition ; 
and then there are minerals, metals, diamonds, 
large collections of rocks and fossils, and other 
things too numerous to mention, but which will 
be among the attractions of the Centennial. 














On Washington's birthday St. John’s Guild 
hopes to remove the balance of its indebtedness 
for the Floating Hospital by the proceeds of a 
Martha Washington Reception and Centennial 
Tea Party. The Academy of Music and Irving | 
Hall will be connected by a bridge across Irving | 
Place. The Academy will be devoted to dan- 
cing, supper will be served in Nilsson Hall, and 
the tea party will be held in Irving Hall. Forty- 
seven tables will be spread, representing the 
States and Territories, and at each six ladies in 
costume will preside. There will be no lack of 
music or of distinguished guests. 


A January report from Newport speaks of soft 
zephyrs like those of May or June, and of bud- 
ding lilacs, and begs us not to shiver at the 
thought of the sea. Yet, for all that, nobody 
frequents Bellevne Avenue but the ghosts of last 
summer’s fashionable folks. 





The following suggestion, given in Seribner’s | 


Magazine, is worthy the consideration of parents : 


“ Nervousness with a child is almost always a mat- 
ter of the stomach. A crust of bread will usually put 
an end to the most obstinate perverseness, Children, 
for this reason, should never be allowed to go to bed, 
after a fit of crying, with an emptystomach. A bit of 
bread and jelly or a cup of custard will bring back 
smiles and happiness when all the moral law fails, and 
for the soundest of reasous.” 

One dav during the first week in January Mr. 
Harding, the contractor on the Portland and Og- 
densburg Railroad, picked a pansy, which had 
bloomed in the open air in the yard of the old 
Crawford House, at the White Mountains. Quite 
a contrast—January, 1876, to January, 1875. 





Albert Thorwaldsen was born in Denmark, 
November 19, 1770, but his father was an Ice- 
lander of ancient lineage, and migrated from 
Iceland only a short time before the birth of the 
great sculptor. Some years before his death, as 
a token of his regard for the land of his fathers, 
he presented an exquisite marble font of his 
own workmanship to the cathedral of Reikia- 
vik. And not long ago the municipality of Co- 
penhagen presented to that of Reikiavik a statue 
of Thorwaldsen, in remembrance of the millen- 
nial festival of 1874. This is Iceland’s first pub- 
lic statue, and it was unveiled on the 19th of last 
November at Reikiavik, in the presence of many 
dignitaries and nearly 3000 unofficial spectators. 
The statue is of gilt bronze, and is a faithful 
reproduction of Thorwaldsen’s statue of him- 
self, the original marble of which is in Munich. 


Monsieur A——, a French connoisseur, lately 
entered a Paris ‘‘ curiosity shop,’’ and saw a 
beautiful Dresden vase. Asking the price, he 
was told £40. “ And,’’ said the dealer, ‘‘if I had 
the pair, they would be worth £200." Monsieur 
A—— offered £20, but in vain. One day, how- 
ever, a man came to his apartments to show him 
some old china plates, and induced him to visit 
his shop in the Batignolles. To his surprise 
and delight, Monsieur A saw in an obscure 
corne? of the shop a vase exactly similar to the 
coveted Dresden, and eagerly secured it for £48, 
with the assurance that the pair, if forth-coming, 
would be worth £400. He rushed off to the first 
dealer, and offered him his own price for the 
vase. ‘‘ Ah, Sir,”’ said he, “ you come too late; I 
sold it yesterday to a dealer at the Batiguolles.”’ 











In Boston there is a cooking school, under the 
management of ladies, who hire the rooms and 
secure the services of a competent teacher. Les- 
sons of two hours’ length are given to small 
classes or to single pupils, as the learners pre- 
fer. The pupils do the cooking themselves, un- 
der special directions. Many ladies who are ex- 
cellent housekeepers go simply to learn how to 
make certain delicious dishes in which the teach- 
er excels. 





Who believes in goose-bone predictions? In 
Kentucky it is said that the goose-bone is close- 


ly watched and trustingly consulted as a weath-* 


er prophet. One family is mentioned as having 
carefully laid away for the past half century fifty 


| side, where are the words, * 


. 

of these little prophets, and it is said that not 
one of them has made a mistake in its predic- 
tions. A Kentucky believer informs us that the 
prognostications revealed by the breast-bone of 
a last spring goose have thus far been verified, 
and, moreover, that our coldest weather will 
come after the middle ot February, and that our 
warmest fires will be required for the parting 
days of winter and the early spring. To the un- 
initiated we would say that the breast-bone of a 
goose is translucent, and the cloud-like spots 
seattered through it are supposed to indicate 
cold weather. : 





An exchange thus wickedly comments upon 
certain details of fashions of the day: 


“The latest style in female head-gear is the hanging 
of a dinner plate on the end of the back hair. Ladies 
will now miss their hats less than ever when they hap- 
pen, through forgetfulness, to go out without them. fe 
18 an amusing sight to see a lady clad in furs, with 
hands carefully protected in a muff, walking the streets 
in serene unconscionsness that she is bare-headed ; but 
the height of absurdity is reached when the hat that 
should protect the head is hung, like the bobtail of a 
kite, far behind.” 





Letters from Nebraska, under date of January 
8, speak of the farmers at work in the fields, 
some plowing and some gathering corn. The 
Detroit Free Press is sarcastic in commenting on 
the weather. It remarks: ‘‘On the 3d of Janu- 
ary Michigan farmers were plowing their fields. 
On the 10th of January they were using crow- 
bars to dig the plows out of the furrows, Is it 
any wonder that we all love America?” 

The exercises in connection with the dedica- 
tion of the Normal School for Girls, at Tokio, Ja- 
pan, although simple and unostentatious, were 
significant of the great changes which have tak- 
en place in that country. The Empress gave 
the sanction of her personal presence. The edi- 
fice for the school is an imposing and elegant 
structure, 

There is a piano in Toledo, Ohio, which is sup- 
posed to have been brought from London to 
America about 1772. It has been in the family 
of Mrs. F. D. Jermain, of Toledo, for seventy- 
five years. It was bought in Montreal, Canada, 
of a German musie teacher, by Mr. Jermain’s 
grandfather. It was made by Astor & Co., of 
London, but the only date about it is on the in- 
A good instrument 
inv 1808,” indicating that it was then so old that 
its good condition was regarded as remarkable. 

One who may well be regarded as the heroine 
of the Centennial year is Mrs. Hannah Stover, 
of Bowdoinham, Maine. She was born July 4, 
1776, about the hour when the old Philadelphia 
bell was ringing out the news of the Declaration 
of Independence. It is said that she is in good 
health, and hopes to celebrate her own and the 
nation’s one-hundredth birthday. 


Canadian poultry has been suecessfully shipped 
to England, and has met with a ready sale. 
Nearly four tons of Canadian turkeys were re- 
cently disposed of at Bristol. 

On the recent visit of the Prince of Wales to 
the theatre at Calcutta, the lessee of the build- 
ing wanted £100 and £50 for private boxes, large 
and small, and £7 for stalls. The result was—a 
half-empty house. 

According to the Almanach de Gotha, the sub- 
jects of Queen Victoria, exclusive of those in 
the British Isles, number 203,000,000. Of these 
there are upward of 5,000,000 in America, nearly 
2,500,000 in Australia, 2,000,000 in Africa, and 
176,000 in Europe; and in Asia about 193,000,000. 





The Prince of Wales did not carry presents 
enough with him. Additional orders have come 
from India. Two large firms of London jewel- 
ers, anticipating that the Prince’s liberality 
would exhaust his original stock of presents, 
sent out on their own account £40,000 or £50,000 
worth of jewelry, and amidst the flood of gifts 
which have fallen upon him from the native 
princes his Royal Highness has doubtless found 
this resource very acceptable. 

Imagination has a marvelous effect on mind 
and body. in proof of which a good story is 
told of a certain Dublin professor, whose special 
hobby was good ventilation.; One night at a ho- 
tel he was put into a room with another guest, 
and feeling the air to be close, he asked his com- 
panion to raise the window. 

**T can’t raise it,’’ said the guest, after making 
| several vain attempts. 

“Then knock out a pane of glass,”’ 
professor; which was done. 

After a while the professor got up himself and 
broke out another pane, and then he was able 
to breathe freely and to sleep. Butin the morn- 
ing it was discovered that they had only broken 
into the book-case. 





said the 





We are informed that an enterprising lady is 
making a novel appeal to the patriotism and 
vanity of the citizens and strangers abiding now 
at Washington. She has located herself in one 
of the committee-rooms at the Capitol, with a 
large and elegantly bound blank-book. Each 
page is ruled so as to divide it into small por- 
tions, each large enongh to contain an auto- 
graph signature. When the book is filled it will 
be nailed up in a box and deposited in the Cap- 
itol, with an inscription upon it to the effect 
that it is not to be opened until 1976. Every 
one inserting his name in this book must pay 
ten dollars for the privilege of thus transmitting 
his name to posterity. 





For nearly five years before the death of the 
late Mrs. Emily Bliss Gould, she devoted herself 
to the education of poor children in Rome. Her 
life was undoubtedly a sacrifice to incessant la- 
bor and care. She left a “‘Home”’ with twenty 
children in it, and a‘ Kindergarten”’ with thirty 
children. These schools are now in want of 
money to sustain them. It was the cherished 
purpose of Mrs. Gould that these children whom 
she had rescued from_poverty and vice might be 
trained into a condition to earn a respectable 
living. Among the trades she introduced into 
her “‘ Home” was that of printing, for she fore- 
saw that as Italy grew freer and more enlighten- 
ed, books and newspapers would increase, and 
printers would be needed. 
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Fig. 1.—WreatH OF GRASSES AND 
CARNATIONS. 
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wings, and ink 
Grasses and Canna- rode ; P 
Tions. ‘This wreath is arranged of brownish Fig. 83.—Brack Fett Bowrner 


leaves, gilt grasses, and pink carnations. A 
changeable bird completes the coiffure. 

Fig. 2.—Wrearnu or Livies-or-THEe-VaAL- 
Ley. This wreath is composed of a bunch 
of lilies-of-the-valley and slender grasses, from 
which a spray of similar flowers depends. 

Fig. 3.—WReEaTH OF JASMINE AND For- 
GET-ME-NoTS. One-half of this wreath is of 
jasmine flowers, and the other half is com- 


The brim is bound with black velvet, 
and edged with silver galloon. On the 
inside the bonnet is trimmed with loops 
of velvet and cream-colored gros grain 
and with a humming-bird. Bows of 
velvet and gros grain and an ostrich 
feather trim the crown. 

Fig. 4.—Brown Fett Har. The 








posed of forget-me-nots. In 
the back the wreath is fin- 
ished with loops and ends of 
pale blue gros grain ribbon 
and heron feathers of the 
same color. 

Fig. 4.—WreatH OF 
Roses anp Heatu. A trail, 
ing spray of similar flowers 
and rose leaves falls from the 
wreath down the nape of the 


neck, 

Fig. 5.—WRrReEATH OF 
Roses anp Atpine Vi0- 
Lets. This wreath with 


long trailing vine is com- 
posed of pink roses, heath, 
and Alpine violets and 
leaves. 

Fig.6.—WrE ATH OF 
Rosrs. This wreath is 
arranged of pink roses, 
buds, and leaves. 


Point Lace and 
Needle-work Fan. 

Tue sticks of this 
fan are of carved ivory. 
The cover is worked 
on batiste in point lace 
and white embroidery. 
White silk cords with 
long tassels of white 
silk complete the fan. 
For the embroidery 
transfer the design, a 
full-sized illustration of 
which will be given in a 
subsequent number of the 
Bazar, to linen, baste 
the batiste on the latter, 
run on plain and me- 
dallion braid along the 
outlines, and run the 
outlines of the design 
figures with embroidery 
cotton. For the con- 
necting bars stretch the 
thread back and forth, 
and cover it with but- 
ton-hole stitches inter- 
spersed with  picots. 
Work the lace stitches, 
twisted bars, and wheels 
with fine thread, edge 
the design figures with 
button-hole stitches in- 
terspersed with picots, 
and work the dots and 
the remaining embroid- 
ery in satin stitch. The 
point lace braid is fast- 
ened on the foundation 
with half-polka stitches. 
The edge is finished with 
narrow picot braid. Hav- 
ing finished the embroid- 
ery, cut away the mate- 
rial on the wrong side be- 
tween.the design figures. 


Fig. 1.—Wua ite 


Fig. 4.—Brown Fecr Har. 


brim of this hat is turned up in the 
back. The trimming consists of vel- 
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Fig. 5.—Brackx Scrau Bonnet. 


Ladies’ Winter Hats and Bon- 
nets, Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 1.—Wuite Fert Princesse 
Hat. The wide brim of this hat is 
turned up on the right side, and’ is fur- 
nished on the inside with a bandeau of 
red gros grain and an ostrich feather. 
A similar feather and cream-colored 
natte ribbon trim the crown of the hat. 

Fig. 2.—Gray Fett Bonnet. The 
brim of this bonnet is bound with black 


velvet and edged with steel galloon. The Fig. 6.—Brve Suran Bonner. 


feathers, 
jz trimming. 




































vet ribbon, ostrich feathers, a 
changeable bird, and heath. 
Fig. 5.—Buiack Surau Bon- 
This bonnet is trimmed 
in front with Chantilly lace and 
a rose with leaves. 
is trimmed with flowers, Chan- 
tilly lace, and bows of white 
surah fringed out on the ends, 
Fig. 6.—Biur Suran Bon- 
This bonnet has a white 
crown, and is trimmed on the 
with 
3ows of similar satin, 


‘The crown 


satin in a darker 
and form the 

tibbons of surah, 
trimmed with black 
lace and tied under 
the chin, serve to 
keep the bonnet in 
place. 


roses 


FASHION 
AN AGENT OF 
PROGRESS. 

GOOD paper, we 
41 think (says the 
Gentleman's Maga- 
zine), might be writ- 
ten in defense of fash- 
ion as an agency of 
intellectual progress 


and a_— safeguard 
against error and 
superstition. The 


shafts of ridicule have 
never ceased to be 
aimed at changes of 
fashion, but we have 
always regarded the 
wits who have wasted 
powder and shot on 
this subject as the 
advocates of a moral 
slavery much more 
detrimental than that 
of the wildest vaga- 
ries of change. A 
new fashion is a work 
of emancipation.— 
Ten thousand current 
mistakes about men 
and things have been 
exploded by a mere 
alteration of dress, of 
form, of ceremony, 
of habit. We have 
space only to touch 
upon one branch of a 
very large question. 
There is among men 
a strong tendency to- 
ward the superstition 
that woman's beauty 
is dependent to a very 
large extent upon 
her dress and adorn- 
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ment; but whoso studies for a while the changes 
of fashion knows that this is a blunder, and learns 
that the beauty of the sex is wholly superior to 
the influences of adornment or disfigurement. In 
long skirts or short, in spare skirts or hoops, in 
bonnets mighty or imperceptible in size, mount- 
ainons or absolutely fiat, the result is always the 
same: the native grace and charm make beau- 
tiful the fashion. ‘The satirist is always proph- 
esying that woman has spoiled herself at last, but 
presently she overmasters the change, and is more 
lovely than before. 





ONE YEAR AGO! 
See illustration on first page. 
“* One year ago! 

O baby head, I held so close against my mother- 

breast ! 
O tiny dimpled hands, in mine so often closely pressed ! 
O little cooing, crooning voice, so angel-sweet to me! 
All these were mine, all these were mine, and I was 

rich in thee. 


“One year ago! 

From dawn, unfolding like the rose, till evening's 
gold and gray 

I watched the petals of thy life unfolding day by day; 

My heart-beats throbbed with thine, and still I prayed, 
* Asleep, awake, 

God blesa this house, God bless this home, for dar- 
ling baby’s sake!" 


“One year ago! 

The messenger came slowly in; I saw him at the door. 

I could not give thee up, my child. Had Heaven 
such need of more 

White cherubs in its shining throng, a mother’s heart 
must break, 

And all her life be veiled in deeps of gloom for 
baby’s sake ? 


“ One year ago! 

Ab, leafless trees! ah, winter snow, that liest, pure 
and cold, 

Upon the little mound that keeps my treasure in its 
hold! 

I place my wreathen flowers above my flower that 
could not ope, 

The symbole of a patient trust, the thoughts of death- 
less hope.” 


One year ago! 

Lo! as the weary mother knelt, there came across the 
snow 

The faint sweet sound of ringing bells. A nation’s 
heart aglow 

Wiih joy for freedom’s hundredth year made music 
wide and far; 

The chorals of the noon sent back to greet the morn- 
ing-star. 


One year ago! 
No melody of earth can cheer the sadness of her life, 
But steals a tender, soothing touch upon the waves 
of etrife ; 
A presence fairer than her dreams broods o’er her 
like a dove, 
And hovers o’er the desolate a form of wondrous love. 


One year ago! 

© baby voice, that charmed her once, some gentle 
whisper send ! 

O little hands, in softest grace your benediction lend! 

And though she know not whence the calm, ‘twill be 
her little one 

hall help her clasp the cross and say, ‘ Dear Christ, 
Thy will be done.” 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Poor Hrmanrry,” “Lrerriz Kate 
Kriasy,” “For Her Saxe,” “Carry’s Con- 
Fression,” “Sroconp-Covsin Saran,” Eto. 
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“he Brotherhood of the Noble Poor,” 





CHAPTER IX. 
AN ALLY. 


Tue heroine of this history was a young lady 
who made up her mind very quickly, who dashed 
at results with all the natural impulsiveness of a 
girl of twenty years. She was courageous also; 
the unknown or the unforeseen did not daunt 
her at the outset. She snatched up her hat and 
mantle, put them on, drew aside the heavy cur- 
tains, and with some difficulty unfastened the old- 
fashioned lock of the window. The windows of 
Mr. Salmon’s principal apartments consisted of 
double glass doors, opening upon the flower beds 
beneath, and Mabel stepped without difficulty 
from the room, closed the window behind her, 
and stood in the quadrangle. 

“T am nearer the truth to-night,” she whisper- 
ed’to herself, as she went swiftly along in the 
shadow of the brethren’s cottages toward the 
light shimmering in the lattice casement of Adam 
Halfday’s house. 

The truth was there, the solution to the mys- 
tery of Adam’s disappearance must be there, and 
she advanced without a thought of the danger 
which might follow her intrusion. She had not 
reached the cottage when she discovered that 
she was very womanly and very easily frightened 
after all, for her heart bobbed suddenly into her 
mouth as a voice exclaimed at her side, 

“Miss Westbrook, is that you ?” 

Mabel tarned quickly in the direction of the 
sound, and discovered a tall thin figure sitting 
in the shadow of the wall on one of the benches 
that had been provided for the accommodation 
of the brethren. The figure had been recum- 
bent until Mabel’s rapid progress had attracted 
its attention, when it had sat up with great haste, 
and with its hair on end. 

“Mr. Salmon !” exclaimed Mabel, peering into 
the darkness, and distinguishing with difficulty 
the Master’s son. 





“Yes, it is I,” said Angelo, rising, and breath- 
ing with a little difficulty. “Is any thing serious 
the matter? What can it possibly be that—” 

“That brings me here?” concluded Mabel, as 
he paused. “ What has brought you out to spy 
upon me, I might ask with a better grace, Mr. 
Salmon ?” 

“Upon my word and honor, Miss Westbrook, 
I am no spy,” replied Angelo, in great perturba- 
tion of mind; “I had no idea you were out-of- 
doors. You have given me a terrible fright, I 
assure you.” 

“What are you doing ?” Mabel asked, peremp- 
torily. 

She was annoyed at discovering Angelo Salmon 
in the quadrangle, annoyed also at being discov- 
ered herself, and was “down upon him” accord- 
ingly. 

“I could not sleep. I didn’t feel very well. I 
have been smoking with father, and his cigars 
are dreadfully strong,” he said, with a shudder, 
“and so I came out into the fresh air to—to 
think a little.” 

“Has any one passed you ?” she asked. 

“ Bless my soul, no.” 

“You have seen no one in the quadrangle 
since you have been here ?” 


“Certainly not, except yourself. Is—is any 
body expected ?” 
Mabel was excited by delay. She took Mr. 


Angelo Salmon by the arm, and walked him into 
the centre of the big grass-plot, where the light 
in Adam Halfday’s window was visible. 

“ Has not that light attracted your attention ?” 
she asked. 

“T have not noticed it before,” was his reply. 
“One of the brothers is up late, against the rules. 
Or perhaps he is ill.” 

“You know a brother of the name of Half- 
day ?” 

“T don’t trouble myself much about the breth- 
ren,” Angelo answered; “I leave that to father. 
This is not exactly my home. I have chambers 
in town, if you remember.” 

“T do not remember,” said Mabel, almost fret- 
fully. “Don’t talk, please. Let me think what 
is best to be done.” 

“What are you going to do ?” inquired the per- 
plexed Angelo. 

“T am interested, deeply interested, in one 
Adam Halfday, a pensioner here,” Mabel con- 
fessed. “He is absent with leave from the char- 
ity, his house has been locked during his absence, 
he has not returned, and yet there is a light in 
his room to-night. And see there, the shadow 
of a man’s head upon the blind !” 

“Oh, good gracious! so there is,” cried An- 
gelo. “The sooner we call for assistance the 
better, don’t you think ?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“But you will never—” 

Mabel interrupted him once more. 

“T do not believe there is any one to hurt me 
in Adam Halfday’s room—any one who would 
think of doing me harm,” said Mabel, “and I 
am going to solve the mystery of that light.” 

“ Alone ?” said Angelo. 

“Yes, alone. You may wait here if you will.” 

“J—I really can not suffer you to go alone,” 
said Angelo, plucking up the small amount of 
courage with which nature had endowed him, and 
feeling very strongly that he must not betray 
any exhibition of fear to his companion. “ I—I 
will accompany you if you think we require no 
assistance.” 

“T am sure we do not.” 

“Very well, Miss Westbrook,” said Angelo; 
“T hope you are right.” 

He was doubtful himself; but thieves were un- 
likely to intrude upon the precincts of the hos- 
pital, unless they came after his father’s plate; 
and at the worst, why, he and Mabel would die 
together. 

There was a faint consolation in that, he was 
inclined to consider, but it did not buoy him up 
in any great degree. Certainly he was not quite 
himself yet. He should have felt a braver man 
if he had not incautiously smoked one of the fat- 
test and darkest cigars from his father’s box of 
Larranagas. One can not be wholly a hero when 
the stomach is sick. 

Mabel passed to the cottage, and Angelo walk- 
ed by her side. 

“When I am assured all is safe, I may ask 
you to leave me with the intruder,” she said. 

“T don’t think it would be quite safe to leave 
you,” Angelo replied. 

“ Adam Halfday is an old man to whom I bring 
consolation.” : 

“Oh, indeed,” said Angelo. 

Miss Westbrook was in her right mind, he had 
always fancied, but her actions were certainly 
extraordinary on that particular occasion. 

They were at the common door of the cottages 
at last, an open gap of darkness which led under 
the building to a broad space of garden ground 
beyond, where the brothers raised fruit and veg- 
etables for their own consumption, and in their 
proper season, and where beyond the garden 
streamed a branch of the river. Right and left 
of the entry were doors, to the right that of Adam 
Halfday’s. Mabel put her hand on the latch and 
pressed the door silently inward, but it was as 
securely fastened as she had found it in the 
afternoon. 

“ Locked still,” she whispered to Angelo. 

“Yes, it’s singular,” was his reply. 

“The man or woman in that room has entered 
from the back, has crossed the stream and gar- 
den ground, and will return that way again,” 
cried Mabel, more excited now. “Let us make 
haste.” 

Angelo Salmon did not see any pressing neces- 
sity for haste, but he followed her notwithstand- 
ing. He must have been very fond of Mabel 
Westbrook in his heart, for he could have fol- 
lowed no other woman or man on so hazardous 
an adventure. His own father might have gone 
down on his knees to him in vain—not that the 





Master of St. Lazarus would have been likely to 
act in this fashion, we are disposed to consider. 

They passed through the dark passage to the 
garden, and stood under the star-lit sky, in the 
rear of Adam Halfday’s house, before a door that 
was ajar, and that opened to Mabel’s touch. 

Here Mabel paused, and her courage sank a 
degree or two, as was very natural, at the black 
little room beyond the door, and through which 
room she must pass to the front of the house. 

“Keep near me, Mr. Salmon,” she whispered. 

“ Certainly—but—but you are quite sure I had 
better not shout for the police ?” 

“What police ?” 

“T beg pardon; I mean for the porter, or any 
body else who may be handy.” 

“ Are you nervous ?” 

“Oh, not a bit! Not I, indeed!” 

“ We will see this out for ourselves, then.” 

Mabel Westbrook entered the dark room and 
groped her way toward the opposite wall. Through 
the chinks of the door as she approached, the tell- 
tale light was seen again. Her heart beat rapid- 
ly, but she was nerved to action, and she dashed 
at the door, and pushed it open with both hands, 
It swung back noisily against a chair, and startled 
the inmate, who was sitting at an open desk, por- 
ing over many papers. He looked up quickly and 
fiercely at the doorway and at the fair figure of 
the woman standing there and gazing in upon 
him. 

“ Miss Westbrook, you here!” he exclaimed, in 
his surprise. 

“Yes, it is I,” answered Mabel. 

And then she and Brian Halfday looked steadi- 
ly at each other, as men crossing swords upon a 
point of honor might look before the first thrust 
was given. 





CHAPTER X. 
IN ADAM HALFDAY’S ROOM. 


Brian Hatrpay was paler than when Mabel 
had seen him last, but the fright which he had 
had might possibly account for it. A door sud- 
deniy swung open in the middle of the night, 
when the house is quiet and the student absorbed 
in his task, is not a fair test of the strength of 
the student’s nerves, although Brian had only 
pushed his chair back, and set his thin white 
hands upon the papers, as if in defense of them. 
His hair and eyes looked darker than usual, Ma- 
bel thought, by contrast with the whiteness of his 
face. If he had been taken off his guard by 
Mabel’s unceremonious method of entry, he was 
quick to assume his customary demeanor. He 
rose, placed a rush-bottomed chair at his visitor’s 
disposal, and said, with great calmness, 

“Pray take a seat, Miss Westbrook.” 

“ Will you tell me why you are here in secret, 
Mr. Halfday—why you have all treated me so 
badly ?” said Mabel, far from coolly, in reply. 

“T have not treated you badly,” he replied. 
“T hope I can say the same for the rest of my 
family.” 

“ You have,” was her flat denial. 

“Pardon me,” he said; “but you must allow 
me to-repeat that I have not.” 

“What are you doing here ?” asked Mabel, still 
angry and still bewildered ; “ why do you not an- 
swer my questions fairly and straightforwardly ? 
Where is your grandfather? Where is your sis- 
ter Dorcas? Why—” 

She paused as she detected a smile lurking at 
the corners of his mouth, and cried, 

“Ts it possible that you see any thing to jest at 
in this ?” 

“You have asked me five questions in a breath 
—which shall I reply to first ?” he said. 

“To any of them, so that you answer truth- 
fully.” 

The smile vanished from his mouth, and. the 
lips became hard and inflexible at once. 

“Tam not in the habit of telling untruths, Miss 
Westbrook,” he replied. 

“You have deceived me already—you have 
plotted against nie from the first moment you be- 
came aware of my existence,” said Mabel. 

“T asked for time to think, and you would not 
give it me. And, Miss Westbrook,” he added, in 
a very earnest voice that impressed Mabel, de- 
spite her distrust of him, “ time was as important 
to you as to me.” 

“T had told you of the promise to my grand- 
father.” 

“ Which did not bind me in any way,” answer- 
ed Brian; “which— Excuse me, but you havea 
companion. Who is that sneaking in the back- 
ground ?” 

“Tt is Mr. Salmon, who has been kind enough 
to accompany me,” said Mabel. 

“The Master of the Hospital ?” 

“ His son.” 

“ Eavesdropping is fashionable at St. Lazarus,” 
was the acrid comment here. “Come in, Mr. 
Salmon. You will catch cold in that scullery, I 
am afraid.” 

Angelo Salmon, somewhat red in the face, en- 
tered the room at this invitation. Brian stared 
at him for an instant, and then said, 

“You will find a chair by the side of your 
friend. Sit down, please.” 

“T don’t know that Miss Westbrook wishes me 
to remain,” replied Angelo. “I think you said, 
Miss Westbrook, there might be business to trans- 
act with some one here. Is this the gentleman 2” 

“No; I wished to see this gentleman’s grand- 
father.” 

“Then if you will allow me to remain as your 
escort, I shall be obliged,” said Angelo. 

“Very well,” replied Mabel, wearily; “I don’t 
think it matters.” 

She did not think there were any questions or 
answers of moment to be made now, and it was 
ne longer impossible te disguise her interest in 
these Halfdays from the outer world of which 
Angelo Salmon was an atom. Besides, she had 
learned to distrust Brian Halfday, and the forced 
lightness of his demeanor had rendeved her tveb- 





ly suspicious. Angelo Salmon was a protection 
and a witness, if either were necessary. 

Brian appeared to read part of her thoughts, 
and to smile at them again, as he put various pa- 
pers in the breast pocket of his coat before lock- 
ing up the desk. 

“I fear this late visit has set me under a cloud, 
Miss Westbrook,” he said; “but I am a patient 
man, and must wait for the clearer light that will 
come in good time.” 

“ Have you any right, may I ask,” said Angelo 
Salmon, “to enter this hospital without permis- 
sion, and take papers from one of the brothers’ 
desks? It appears to me a most extraordinary 
proceeding.” 

“What it may appear to you, Mr. Salmon, is of 
not the slightest consequence to me,” was the 
sharp answer ; “ but I will correct one or two er- 
rors into which you have fallen. I have the per- 
mission of the owner of these rooms to be here, 
and he is as much the master of his own house 
by right of charter of this place as you are mas- 
ter of yours. There is nothing in the original 
rules by which this foundation was established 
that forbids a relative’s entrance at any time or 
in any manner; this place is Adam Halfday’s 
freehold so long as he chooses to remain in it. 
As for the desk, it is my own property, and it 
contains papers far too valuable to be left here 
during the absence of my grandfather. Hence 
I have taken the first opportunity of calling for 
them.” 

“Where is Adam Halfday ?” asked Mabel. 

“You remind me that I have not replied to 
your questions, after all,” he said. “I owe you 
an apology.” 

“T would prefer your answers to your apolo- 
gies, Mr. Halfday,” said Mabel, with severity. She 
was drifting into antagonism, almost against her 
will, with him, but she could not resist it. He 
had acted in opposition to her from the outset, 
and she was quick to resent it. More quick, be- 
cause she could perceive no reason for his con- 
duct, and it was opposed to the best interests of 
those for whom he affected to care. She had 
come as a benefactress, and he was too proud or 
too obstinate to allow benefits to be conferred on 
those who needed them sorely. It might have 
been a wiser policy to conciliate this man—to 
feign to be impressed by his arguments or ex- 
cuses—but she was above all attempts at dis- 
guise, and it was as well that she was. 

“TI think I have sufficiently explained the mo- 
tives for my presence, Miss Westbrook,” Brian 
continued. “The hour is a late one. I had not 
another at my disposal, and I did not care to ask 
any one’s permission to enter this house. That 
is a fair and straightforward answer, I hope.” 

“Go on, Sir,” said Mabel. 

“Where is my grandfather, you inquire, and 
Dorcas?” Brian continued. ‘TI can only reply 
that they have left the Hospital of St. Lazarus for 
good.” 

“You have taken them away ?” 

“On the contrary, they left of their own frec- 
will.” 

“And Adam Halfday will not return?” said 
Mabel. 

“ Not while I can work for him,” replied Brian, 
“and find a home for him. This badge of the 
order of Noble Poverty has been on my con- 
science, and a brand on my pride, for more years 
than I care to look back at, and the old man re- 
turns here never again.” 

“Tt is an excuse,” cried Mabel, indignantly— 
“a paltry excuse to keep your grandfather from 
meeting me. You dare not deny this to my 
face.” 

“Certainly I do not wish you to meet my grand- 
father.” 

“T knew it!” 

“Chance may set him in your way,” Brian said, 
“but of my own free-will, Miss Westbrook, I will 
not take you to him.” 

“You are more unjust and uncharitable to that 
old man than to me,” said Mabel; “ you stand in 
the way of his comfort and happiness, and, great 
Heaven! for what reason can it be ?” 

“T will tell you presently.” 

“ Will you deliver a letter to him ?” 

Brian shook his head. 

“ No, I can not do that.” 

“Then you and I are enemies from this day, 
Mr. Halfday, and I will balk you in your scheme 
if it cost me my fortune,” cried Mabel, passion- 
ately. “ You are cruel—you are a coward.” 

Brian Halfday regarded Mabel Westbrook at- 
tentively as she raved at him like a little spitfire, 
but he did not reply to her invectives. He but- 
toned his coat to his chin, left his chair, took his 
hat from a side-table and pulled it tightly over 
his brows. Angelo Salmon and Mabel watched 
him furtively, There were a hundred wild schemes 
revolving in the brain of the heiress, but Brian 
Halfday gave her no time for consideration. 

“T have already written to your father,” said 
Brian, turning suddenly to Mabel’s companion. 
“ Good-evening.” 

“Stay,” cried Mabel. ‘“I—” 

But Brian had passed into the back-room, and 
thence to the garden, unceremoniously leaving his 
visitors to put out the light, if they cared to exer- 
cise that degree of precaution. 

“ He is afraid of being detained,” said Angelo; 
“those papers—” 

“T have nothing to do with his papers,” Mabel 
answered ; “but he shall not go away like this. 
He must tell me more, or I must trust him more. 
Let me follow him.” 

She hurried after Brian Halfday, who, to her 
astonishment, was on the other side of the stream, 
Which he had leaped like a cat. Yes, she was a 
terribly impulsive young woman, for she ran to 
the bank as if to spring after him, and he came 
quickly forward, and cried, 

“Don’t jump, for Heaven’s sake, woman! The 
water is deep there.” . 

“You are going away, leaving me to think the 
worst of you,” she said, “not offering to help me 
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in any way, not seeing that I am your grandfa- 
ther’s friend, your own, your sister’s.” 

“Tt is for the best, Miss Westbrook,” he said, 
mournfully. 

“You war against a weak woman like me, and 
pride yourself upon a cunning which keeps me 
false to my word.” 

This mingled tone of entreaty and reproval 
might have had a greater effect upon Brian at an 
earlier period of their interview, for he seemed to 
waver for an instant, as if to assure her or con- 
sole her. Then he caught sight of the tall figure 
of Angelo Salmon advancing to join the lady, and 
he turned suddenly and sharply away. 

“ Good-night,” he said, in a low voice, as he 
struck off across the fields at a pace with which 
it would have been difficult to keep up. He was 
merged in the darkness of the night before An- 
gelo was at her side. 

“Has he gone ?” asked the chaplain’s son. 

“ Yes.” 

“Shall I spring across and pursue him ?” in- 
quired Angelo, full of enthusiasm in Mabel’s 
service now. “TI am an excellent runner; I won 
a cup once, and I fancy he has stolen something, 
do you know ?” 

“ He has stolen away my peace of mind, yes,” 
murmured Mabel. 

“You don’t mean—” 

“T mean that I shall never rest till I balk him, 
as he has balked me,” said Mabel. “I bring 
hope to Adam Halfday, and he prefers in his 
pride—I see it is all his pride now—to keep that 
old man desolate. Oh, if I only had one friend 
in England !” 

“ Will you not consider me one ?” said Angelo, 
beseechingly. 

“Yes, if you will find Adam Halfday for me.” 

“Tlltry. I'll find him,” said Angelo; “I don’t 
think it will be a very difficult task to discover 
him.” 

“T shall be very grateful to you,” answered 
Mabel. 

“Thank you,” said Angelo. “TI will begin my 
inquiries to-morrow. And, dear me, there’s that 
light to put out and the door to close, or we may 
have the hospital burned down before the morn- 
ing. One moment.” 

He was not more than two minutes, but Mabel 
Westbrook had not waited for his return. She 
had proceeded along the quadrangle to the win- 
dow of her room, and it was only by running 
that he overtook her. 

“ Good-night, Miss Westbrook,” he exclaimed, 
somewhat puffily,as he came up with her. “I 
was afraid you were not going to say good-night 
to me,” 

“T said that an hour and a half ago,” replied 
Mabel; “still, good-night.” 

“Ts it worth while to mention this to—father 
and mother?” he suggested. 

Mabel thought for an instant. 

“Searcely,” she replied; “‘ but you may do as 
you like. There is no secret in it.” 

“Ts there not!” he exclaimed. “ Well, I can’t 
make out—” 

“ You will understand me soon enough. Good- 
night again.” 

“Good-night, Miss Westbrook. Good-night,” 
he repeated, in tenderer accents than she cared 
to hear. In the night-time, and under the bright 
stars, this farewell reminded Angelo of Romeo 
and Juliet, only Juliet was anxious to get rid of 
him, and it might have struck her that Romeo 
was hardly up to the mark. 

Still, Romeo had made wonderful running over 
the course of his true love that evening, and ac- 
cident had helped him marvelously forward in 
Juliet’s confidence and friendship. He did not 
wholly despair now. He wished that he had dorie 
something to show how brave a fellow he was— 
if it had only been to go first into that dark room 
some time since; but it was too late to think of 
that. Presently he hoped to have a stronger 
claim upon her gratitude. 





CHAPTER XI. 
THE DISCOVERY. 


Aneeto Saton having a task to fulfill, began 
work in good earnest. Mabel Westbrook had 
wished, for some mysterious reason or other, to 
discover Adam Halfday, and he wished to be of 
service to Mabel Westbrook. He was not natu- 
rally of a persevering disposition. A legacy from 
a rich grandmother had done him all the harm 
that it could, taken away every incentive to study, 
quenched the few ambitions that he had ever had, 
and constituted him a gentleman with a fine ca- 
pacity for ease. Until he had met this young, 
bright, energetic girl in the United States, he had 
manifested a torpidity of temperament and a 
dreaminess of idea that might have had its se- 
quel in semi-idiocy, had not love pulled him to- 
gether and almost made a man of him. He had 
fallen in love, truly, desperately, and at first sight, 
with Mabel Westbrook, and it was as well for his 
moral and physical condition that the heiress had 
not fallen in love with him in return, but had, on 
the contrary, snubbed him and laughed at him. 
This had impressed him with the fact that life 
was not to be as he wished it, and had brushed 
away some of the cobwebs which had been col- 
lecting in the corners of his sluggish brain. 
Though there was not much hope for him, still 
there was a something to strive for, and Mabel 
was worth the pursuit. If she had been less 
clever, less independent, if she had had no mon- 
ey; he would have been glad, for Angelo was far 
from a brilliant man, and felt his inferiority ter- 
ribly. He had read very little, and thought less, 
and there was no attraction in his banker’s ac- 
count to a lady who had money in her own right, 
and plenty of it. He was unselfish; he would 
have been glad to marry Mabel without a penny ; 
atid he knew how the fact of her riches would 
bring round her in gcod time men who could talk 
his head off—men with good looks, men of high 





caste, men who could do every thing better than 
he, except love her more truly and tenderly. Nev- 
ertheless, the world was brightening for him a 
little. Miss Westbrook was a guest in his father’s 
house. She had no friends in England at pres- 
ent, and she had taken him into her confidence 
as regarded the missing Adam Halfday. 

He would find that old man for her, to begin 
with. If he possessed any gift at all—and he 
was somewhat doubtful of the fact since he had 
traveled and met intelligent folk at every turn— 
it was in sifting little details and arriving at con- 
clusions by the process. In a different sphere of 
life, and with a fair amount of training, he might 
have made an excellent detective, and his placid 
expression of countenance would have helped him 
forward in the business. As it was, he was sim- 
ply inquisitive at times. At school he had been 
invariably called “ the old woman ;” his inquiring 
mind took such small turns, and became interest- 
ed in so little that was boy-like or man-like. He 
had never known his lessons, but he could have 
answered any questions about his washing bill, 
about other boys’ bills also, and the exact number 
of their socks and collars. 

This odd faculty—if it can be called a faculty— 
had fallen into disuse of late years. There had 
been nothing to excite his curiosity, and he had 
become so languid and torpid that his father and 
his father’s friends had grown nervous concern- 
ing him, and talked him into travel, with what 
results our readers can perceive for themselves. 
He had come back to England an improved ver- 
sion of the Angelo Salmon who had dawdled about 
Penton for years, oscillating between that ancient 
city and his lonely chambers in Clement’s Inn, 
with a dreamy idea that he was a man of the 
world, fulfilling his allotted task in life with credit 
to himself and his family, and as became an hon- 
orable gentleman. And an honorable gentleman 
he was, without any vice in him, which his cynic- 
al acquaintances thought rather a pity, as it was 
difficult to get on with him in any way save one, 
and that was in the matter of loans on pressing 
occasions, Then Angelo Salmon came in handy, 
and was a blessing to his species. 

Angelo became of service immediately upon 
his return from America, for he devoted himself 
wholly and solely to the task upon which Mabel 
Westbrook had set her heart, and he proved him- 
self an invaluable aid-de-camp. He discovered 
Adam Halfday in a week. 

Mabel was still a guest at the hospital; she 
seemed to have settled down there, and become 
almost one of the family, to the intense satisfac- 
tion of Mr. Gregory Salmon and his better half, 
who were anxious about their son, and knew very 
quickly the state of his feelings, which, by-the- 
way, and to Mabel’s annoyance, he did not make 
any effort to disguise. He was not a great deal 
at the hospital during the week; he was prose- 
cuting his researches early and late. He had be- 
gun with Peter Scone—who, he discovered, knew 
more of Adam’s departure than Mabel had sus- 
pected—and had followed up various little clews 
with various results, until the end was reached, 
and Adam Halfday and his granddaughter were 
found to be living in a little cottage in the wilds 
of Pentonshire, up among the hills some twenty 
miles away, where were moor-land and forest land 
and great stretches of green country, dear to the 
lovers of our charming English landscapes. 

“T have found them, Miss Westbrook,” Angelo 
said, exultingly, one Saturday evening, as he en- 
tered his father’s drawing-room. “They are on 
the borders of the next county. They have taken 
a cottage for six months, at 3s. 9d. a week, and 
Brian Halfday is there on Sundays, and some- 
times in the middle of the week.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” cried Mabel; “ you 
raise a load from my heart by the good news. 
How can we reach them? When can we go?” 

“Tt is cross country.” 

“You will order me a post-chaise early to-mor- 
row, please. I may rely upon you?” said Mabel, 
feverish and impatient now. “And relays of 
horses on the road, at any cost, for time is val- 
uable.” 

“To-morrow is Sunday,” said the Reverend 
Gregory Salmon, with a faint cough. 

“ And Brian Halfday will be there, and in your 
way again,” observed Angelo. 

“ No, we shall be there before him,” said Mabel. 
“We can start by daybreak if necessary.” 

“ He will not go down to-night, certainly,” said 
Angelo. “I hear that he walks the whole dis- 
tance from Penton on the Sunday morning, as a 
rule.” 

“ He lectures on ‘Our City Abuses’ at the Pen- 
ton Institute for Working-men to-night,” said the 
Master of the Hospital, “and there is a debate 
afterward, in which he takes part. He is quite 
a fire-brand at times, Miss Westbrook.” 

“T can imagine that.” 

“A red-hot man, with the most extravagant 
ideas of the rights of the people, and all those 
kinds of absurdities,” continued Gregory Salmon, 
“You don’t know what trouble we have with 
him.” 

“T can imagine him a man interfering with 
every thing, and always disputatious and disagree- 
able,” said Mabel, severely. 

“That is exactly his character,” observed te 
senior Mr. Salmon. 

“Intensely conceited, and allowing no man or 
woman, if possible, to have an opinion opposed 
to his own,” continued Mabel. 

“ Precisely.” 

“A bad temper—” 

“Oh, a terrible temper.” 

“Intolerant and unjust—” 

“ Decidedly.” 


“And a man universally disliked,” concluded ~ 


Mabel. 

“Ahem! scarcely that. I don’t like him my- 
self,” said the Master, “for he’s disrespectful in 
his manner to me; but you will be surprised to 
hear that the Penton people voted him a piece of 
plate last Christmas,” 


“Cand I shall be very glad. 





“Yes, I am surprised at that,” replied Mabel. 
“Why was the plate given to him ?” 

“Oh, there has been a fuss for years about the 
forest rights further inland, and Brian Halfday, 
who has spent his life poring over old charters 
and deeds, was the first to take a principal part 
in the movement, and upset the people’s minds,” 
was the answer. “However, his side got the 
day, and he, as honorary secretary, came in for a 
silver salver. I wish him joy of it. I hope he 
may find some use for it out of the pawnbroker’s 
shop.” 

Mabel, who was thinking very deeply, looked 
up at this. , 

“Ts he poor, then?” 

“The salary at the museum is a hundred and 
thirty pounds per annum—there were ten pounds 
extra voted last Christmas by a majority of the 
trustees,” said Mr. Gregory Salmon, “and that is 
a small sum for a man to give himself airs with 
in a city like Penton.” 

“Ye-es,” said Mabel, slowly and hesitatingly, 
“it is a very small sum. What makes him so 
proud a man?” 

“Oh, like all self-taught individuals, he thinks 
he is more clever than any one else, has read 
more, studied harder, and done more for the par- 
ish. You would scarcely credit it, but wiien one 
evening at the institute, with Lord Swelter in the 
chair, I was delivering an address on the antiqui- 
ties of this very hospital, he actually rose up in 
the body of the hall and contradicted my facts. 
You may imagine that I have not any great re- 
gard for a man who so grossly misconducts him- 
self.” 


“Was he in the right?” Mabel asked. 

“My dear Miss Wescbrook, I declined to enter 
into any discussion with him, and Lord Swelter 
said afterward that I had acted very judiciously.” 

“Yes, I dare say,” said Mabel, very absently. 
“Mr. Salmon,” turning suddenly to Angelo, “ will 
you go or send to the ‘Mitre’ at once? [ will 
leave at an early hour to-morrow morning. I 
could not rest here all day in inaction and live.” 

“If it is a matter of grave consequence, of 
course I can not urge you to remain till Monday,” 
said Mr. Salmon senior, “but it is exceedingly 
strange.” 

He waited for his visitor’s confidence, as he had 
waited more than once before, but Mabel only re- 
plied : 

“Tt is a matter of grave consequence. If I 
wait, this terrible Brian Halfday will foil me for- 
ever. I am afraid of him.” 

“T will go to the ‘ Mitre’ at once,” said Angelo, 
rising. 

“Thank you. 
Mr. Angelo.” 

It was.the first time that she had addressed him 
by his Christian name, and he flushed with pleas- 
ure. He departed on his errand with cheerful 
alacrity, and by eight o’clock in the morning of 
the following day an open post-chaise and pair 
awaited Miss Westbrook’s pleasure outside the 
entrance tower of St. Lazarus. 

“When I return there will be no further mys- 
tery,” Mabel said to the Master, who was at the 
gates to see her depart, with Angelo as guide, 
I hate mystery—it 
has been the only shadow on my life.” 

“Au revoir, Miss Westbrook. Late this even- 
ing we shall hope to have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing you again,” said Mr. Gregory Salmon, with a 
bow. “ Angelo, you will take care of your pre- 
cious charge, I feel assured.” 

“T will,” said Angelo, radiant with happiness. 

The post-chaise was driven rapidly away, and Ma- 
bel’s face brightened with every mile away from 
St. Lazarus. She was excited with the journey, 
with the knowledge that she was approaching the 
completion of her task, the end of that mission 
which she had promised old James Westbrook 
faithfully to perform. 

It was a hard task in many respects, but she 
did not feel its onerous duties now. She had got 
over that in America, when the truth was told her 
for the first time, and she had wept and wrung 
her hands and mourned over the weakness of hu- 
man nature. Now it seemed like approaching the 
light, and bringing unto others a salvation from 
the darkness of their lives. Why Brian Halfday 
should have studied to thwart her in that task, 
Heaven only kuew—it was unfathomable to her. 
He must have cruelly misunderstood her through- 
out, or, from the natural perversity of his disposi- 
tion, seen in her only a disturber of the peace of 
mind of his family, imstead of one who brought a 
blessing in her hands. She had imputed as much 
to him, but he had closed his ears and heart 
against her, and would not take her word. At 
all events, he would brook no interference—and 
he had acted like a man afraid of her from the 
first. If the mystery vanished with her meeting 
with Adam Halfday—the mystery of the grand- 
son’s conduct as well—she would be very glad. 
Though she should never like Brian Halfday in 
all her life, she would be at peace with him, as 
well as with the rest of them, if it were possible. 

It was a fair journey and a bright, warm day, 
the horses were fresh to their work, the postboy 
was energetic, and it was not eleven o'clock when 
they were winding up a steep, chalk, rutty road- 
way toa higher level. 

“Three miles more and we are at the end of 
our journey,” said Angelo. 

“Yes, we must be close to the end now,” mur- 
mured Mabel. 

She had become very thoughtful, as though the 
excitement of the journey had worn off, and the 
grave nature of her mission was asserting itself 
at last. Once or twice Angelo noticed that her 
lips moved as though rehearsing a lesson or a 
speech, and that in her gray eyes was a far-away 
look that told of an utter unconsciousness of pres- 
ent things. 

“Round the bend of this hill we shall see the 
cottage lying in the hollow,” said Angelo Salmon ; 
but Mabel did not answer him again. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 


I am deeply indebted to you, 





LACE. 


F all beautiful personal decorations there is 
scarcely one which appeals more to the im- 
agination than lace. It is the very poetry of 
manual work, made out of nothing—a creation, 
to which no value in the material, but the sheer 
beanty of the work, gives its price. The gold- 
smith’s work, which affords room for still more 
beauty of design, and has a much wider range, is 
less poetical because of its very superiority in val- 
ue, and the fact that neither bad workmanship 
nor bad design can entirely take away either the 
price or the beauty of these brilliants which are 
a fortune in themselves, or that shining ductile 
gold, which, if not made into a priceless work of 
art, may always be a useful piece of money. But 
a few skeins of fine-spun thread, what are they ? 
Good to put a homely garment together, to mend 
a tear, or add a patch, or else to grow, being 
touched by skilled hands, into a fairy web which 
Queen Mab might wear, or which might have 
been made ont of the mists which rise like Venus 
herself from the sea. ‘There is a delicacy in 
the fancy which must have originated such a 
production, in which the beholder will always find 
acharm. Who invented it no one can tell: out 
of dim old chambers in medizval castles or lonely 
palaces, where the lady of the place sat and work- 
ed among her maids, wearing the longdays away, 
it stole unobserved into its earliest being; but 
to what musing princess or dreamy maiden it 
first occurred to turn the familiar embroidery into 
an independent creation, and work the filmy 
threads together, with nothing but the air for a 
background, nobody knows. No donbt it must 
have been an altogether delightful idea to the 
women, who sometimes were weary enough when 
my lord and all his men were away fighting or 
brawling somewhere, and who must have felt 
tempted now and then to give an angry prick to 
those languishing personages in the tapestry who 
took so long to come to perfection. ‘To leave the 
linen and the silk, and all their ** groundings” and 
fonds, and make something out of nothing, a 
human gossamer web, but as strong as the other 
was fragile, what a charming novelty! Women 
had embroidered almost from the beginning of 
the world. The earliest ages of which we have 
any record, the time of Moses, the time of Homer, 
had already not only raiment, but hangings and 
draperies of needle-work, wrought, no doubt, with 
something of the same minute yet effective elab- 
oration which we still find and wonder at in the 
patient East. But it required the awakened fan- 
ev of the most fanciful age known to history— 
that period which by some people is called the 
Dark Ages, and by some is considered the bright- 
est; when buildings became dreams in stone, and 
the hardest and solidest of all materials flowered 
and blossomed like the woods in spring; and 
when dead-walls began to glow into poems, and 
taught in their silence heroic lessons, and re- 
sponded with looks friendly and tragic to the ad- 
miration of the spectators—to bring the stream of 
sweet conception and inventive genius down to 
the spinners and knitters inthe sun. It may be 
doubtful, however, whether this last description 
is very true to nature. When they were ‘‘in the 
sun,” we fear that the girls of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, like those of the nineteenth, must have run 
wild a little, and got the sunshine into their, 
heads, and made a mess of their embroidery. 
But when winter stern and chill drew over the 
castle—when the moat was frozen (and it is no 
joke to live within the inclosure of a frozen moat 
in the midst of a still, white, snow-bound country, 
as the writer can testify, even in the most mod- 
ern of times)—when there was scarcely so much 
as a saucy page left to laugh at or with, and anx- 
ious thoughts enough to contend against, and 
few and scanty tidings of the absent—that was 
the time when she who invented a new stitch was 
a real benefactor of her kind. We fear we have 
put our date too early; for M. Seguin, the last 
and most learned writer on the subject, is very 
distinct on the fact that the first pattern book for 
the new fabric appeared only in 1557. But then 
the art was full-blown. In those days a new in- 
vention did not rush into publicity at once, as with 
us ; nay, how many feminine arts have never got 
into publicity at all, but have been handed about 
with private patteris and examples for genera- 
tions among the workers, collected only with care 
and pains by after-students to whom the thing 
had become a rarity of the past? So there is no 
reason why the invention might not have been 
growing for years before, into wheels and circles 
less and less artless, more carefully rounded, more 
delicately wrought, before it came the length of 
originating a book and becoming the fashion. 
Such would be the natural course of events in 
any beginning of the kind. ‘* Has it occurred to 
vou, sweet chatelaine, to cut away the linen and 
leave the work all open @ jour ?” might not some 
clever maiden have whispered in her lady’s ear 
as they paused in the dark and held their little 
parliament, perlfaps throwing on a fagot to light- 
en with sudden glorious blaze that moment of 
dreams and confidences; while perhaps—who 
knows ?—my lady herself was pondering all the 
time under her coif, between her thoughts of how 
my lord and the boys were faring far away in the 
wars, how to arrange that little apparatus of the 
pillow by help of the newly invented conveniency 
called a pin,and make a kind of woven embroidery 
not so tedious as the lingering work of the needle. 
What a comfort to them in their long separa- 
tion from their dearest! But when the first bit 
of point coupé had been finally cut clear of the 
encumbering linen, and stood out in delicate if 
stiff lines, @ jowr, in aria, on the air, as it were, 
relieved against the gray day itself, nothing more 
solid, what a gentle ecstasy must have gone 
through the work-room! Done at last, in face of 


all scoffers—a strong, lovely thing to last for cen- 
turies, made out of nothing, of a bit of thread 
with no foundation but the daylight—created : 
what other word could you use? 
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“ PARTING MOMENTS.” 
‘TO quiet, home-loving people who prefer the 
I solidity of terra firma to the restlessness and 
treachery of the sea, the fascination that a life on 


the ocean wave exercises over so many boyish | 


minds is incomprehensible. So accustomed to 
the comforts of home that they no longer value 


them, adventurous youth longs to sail away over | 


_HARPER 


The ship lies near by, a little sister with her pet 
doll in her hands looks tearfully on, while the 
boy presses his lips upon his mother’s hand in a 


last caress. Two rough and weather-beaten men, 


to whom, perhaps, such scenes are too familiar, 
look upon the sorrowful pair from a distance, un- 
willing to intrude upon their anguish. 

That Sailor Jack is a fascinating fellow can not 
His many faults must be 


be denied. admitted, 





'S BAZAR. — 


discipline to the wildest dissipations of freedom. 
The conditions of his life entitle him to abundant 
charity ; but the careless condonation so often ex- 
tended to his vices is detrimental to all efforts for 
his improvement, and the fact that he is as ration- 
al a subject for philanthropy as the farm-laborer 
is too frequently forgotten. 

In most nautical novels and ballads the jollities 
of a sailor’s life during the short time he is on 
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the blue water in search of new scenes and fresh | 


pleasures. The monotony of home wearies them, 
and they ruthlessly break every tender tie to grat- 
ify the passion for change that possesses them. 
But the going oftentimes leaves a terrible wound 
in the hearts left behind. Our engraving on this 
page shows the parting scene between a mother 
and her boy—the only one, perhaps—who is about 
to turn his back upon the land and trust himself 
to the care of the unknown and uncertain sea. 


but his genial good humor, his endless stories of 
adventure in distant lands, and his droll method 
of relating them make him a charming companion. 
What wonder that he is irresistible to boys ? 
Jack is indulged in an individuality of his own 
not permitted to other people. Primitive impulses 
hold him submissive ; he is superstitious and de- 
pendent, yet wayward and not easily thwarted. 
Consequently the moment he is released from the 
slavery of the ship he flies from the extremes of 


| shore are painted in rosy tints, and the inevitable 
misery following upon druakenness, from which 
vice our tars are even less exempt than any other 
class of human beings, is glossed over in a man- 


ner that invites criticism, " Marryat and Dibdin, 
always brilliant in characterization but frequent- 
ly incorrect, have portrayed Jack as a creature to 
whom care is unknown, and to whom the whole 
world extends a benevolent hand. At sea, he is 
chiefly occupied in spinning yarns and dancing 
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hornpipes. On shore, “at every port he finds a 
sweetheart” and “sports the splendid guinea.” 


“While up the shrouds the sailor goes, 

Or ventures on the yard, 

The landsman, who no better knows, 
Believes his lot is hard. 

But Jack with smiles each danger meets, 
Casta anchor, heaves the log, 

Trims all the sails, belays the Sheets, 
And drinks his can of grog.” 


“PABTING MOMENTS.”—[From a Patnrine sy T. F. Marswant, Exuipirep 1s THE Royal Acapemy or Lonpon, 1875.] 


As a matter of fact, Jack is by no means such 
a fortunate creature as the boys have been led by 
fiction to believe. He is full of faults, and often- 
times difficult to assist, and he frequently does hia 
best to frustrate schemes for his own welfare. Pex, 
sonally he is shy and hard of access, with a grcg4 
distrust of ostentatious aid. He has above wl} 
things a horror of “tracts,” In order to inypresg 
him favorably it is necessary to approach him with 
the greatest gmeunt of tact. He has been crugl, 
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ly abused in many ways, and yet how dear he is 
to the heart of the community can be seen from 
the constant efforts made by governments afid 
private individuals in his behalf. In 1770 the 
“Marine Society of the City of New York” was 
organized for his benefit; he has his “ Seaman’s 
Savings-Banks” and his “ Marine Bible Society.” 
The Sgilor’s Snug Harbor, on Staten Island, is one 
of the largest and best-managed charitable insti- 
tutions in the country, and every where through- 
out our large cities arrangements are made to 
care for Jack and protect him from the clutches 
of the land-sharks that lie in wait for him. 
never fails to find a champion, and his wrongs 
have been the subject of long and patient legis- 
lative investigation. 

Yet to no other class of men is so much con- 
sideration due. Their lives are in almost con- 


stant peril; they know nothing of the gentle in- | 


fluences of a settled home. Again and again the 
wrench of parting from all whom they love is re- 
peated. 
default of other homes must owe all they ever 
know of tenderness and protection to the state. 


He | 


They are like grown-up children, who in | 
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THRESHING 


THRESHING IN BRITTANY. 


HE inhabitants of Brittany are a primitive 
people, whose ideas and habits seem to belong 
to a by-gone age. 
cling to ancient customs and beliefs is apparent 


guage and their quaint costumes, which in some | 


districts are the same as those worn in the six- 
teenth century. All their amusements, as well as 
all their thoughts, appear to be traditional. They 
receive them from their fathers and transmit them 
to their children, and they look upon all innova- 
tion with fear and contempt. No inventions ever 
reach them. They spin with the old wheels, draw 
water with the old buckets from the old wells, 
work with the old hoes and rakes, wear the old 
garments, live in the old mud huts, dance the old 
danees, drink the old beverages, and cling to the 
old religion. 

The accompanying illustration shows us how 
primitive their ideas still remain in regard to 
threshing. To be sure, they have advanced be- 
yond the flail, and even become wise enough to 


IN 


The tenacity with which they | 


BRITTANY. 


employ the assistance of their horses in separating 
their grain from its stalk. But of such an ingen- 


ious and valuable machine as a modern threshing 


mill, although in use among farmers in other parts 
of the world for nearly a century, the Breton peas- 


| ant has apparently never heard, and would prob- 
in their almost universal use of the Celtic lan- | 





ably resist its introduction if he had, as one of the 
innovations to which he is so strenuously opposed. 

From earliest infancy the Breton children are 
inured to the stern realities of life. As soon as 


the child of a Breton peasant is able to walk, he | 


is put to work in the fields, and there required to 
perform such slight labor as his strength will per- 
mit. It is not unusual for a child of three years 
to be seen tending a herd of cattle, turning them 
out to graze in a distant field in the morning, go- 
ing to fetch them at night-fall, then securing them 
under the farm sheds, where they will be safe un- 
til the next day. This kind of labor is represent- 
ed to the child as a trust and privilege, something 
which he must feel proud and honored to do. 
Armed with a long pole or switch in one hand 
and a crisp buckwheat cake in the other, the little 
fellow struts out and shouts shrilly at the beasts, 





] with all the importance of one to whom a great 
| trust has been confided. He is usually attired in 
a long coarse gown reaching nearly to his feet, his 
| toes peeping out from the thick stockings in which 
| they are enveloped, while his head is covered with 
| one of his father’s old hats. 

| In passing through a crooked-streeted, thatch- 
| ed-roofed, musty-looking old Breton village noth 

| ing occasions the traveler so much surprise as 
the women. What a tough, hardy, baked look 
they have, and in what quaint and fantastic cos- 
| tumes they adorn themselves! They are as brown 
and brawny as a Welsh farmer’s lass; not so 
brisk, however. — Short, thick, sinewy, with dusty 
brown hair which is thin and ill dressed; with 
broad faces, high cheek-bones, dark (almost leath- 
er-like) skins, large-hands and feet, and short 
muscular limbs, they look, if any thing, superior 
to the men in strength. The most attractive 
| thing about them is their quaint and tasteful cos- 
| tumes. They do not make their dresses small 
at the waist, but of a shape that would be suitable 
if their bodies were formed square. Over them 
} they wear pinafores of various brilliant colors, 
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and around the neck there is always a snow-white 
frill. Chains of silver with curious designs ex- 
tend from the pinafore in front to the shoulder, 
and are sometimes hung about the neck. But 
these appear only on Sundays when they go to 
church. Their feet are deformed in huge wooden 
shoes which turn up at the end in Turkish fash- 
ion, and are wofully clumsy; but as they cost but 
ten sous a pair, and wear ten years, vanity is per- 
haps sacrificed toeconomy, The smallest female 
children are dressed like the adult women. They 
wear, like the latter, long white caps, extending 
horizontally back from the head, waistless long 
dresses, pinafore and bib, uncouth sabots, and 
they look like little old women—a race of pigmies, 
who have stopped short, full grown, in infancy. 

The men are principally remarkable for their 
parsimony. They save most carefully their small 
earnings, and it is very hard to make them part 
with the smallest sum. Even in their merriest 
moments, when most men relax their parsimony, 
these peasants keep a sober look-out for their 
pockets. The only symptom of generosity is their 
almost universal sympathy with the poor, and 
their contributions to the church. Even the wan- 
dering beggar, when he reaches a village, is sel- 
dom in want of a place to sleep and a morsel of 
homely food to eat. Take the peasant in his so- 
ber moments—for a great deal of the time he is 
any thing but sober—and he is serious, even dis- 
posed to melancholy. But if offended, he is 
fierce, savage, and brutal. On the other hand, he 
is usually resigned to his sphere in life, patient un- 
der disappointment, and never despairing. Rous- 
seau has said, wisely, “ The first law of resignation 
comes to us from nature.” The peasant of Brit- 
tany is as near, perhaps, to nature as any human 
being to be found in the civilized part of the 
world, He works hard, has but few joys, is con- 
tented, and makes as little progress as is possible 
for a human being of modern times. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Foi.y.—Put broad stripes of scarlet wool down the 
skirt of your buff dress, and outline a low peasant 
waist with scarlet on the buff corsage. Then have a 
pointed buff silk cap, shaped somewhat like that seen 
on statues of Liberty, and nearly cover it with tiny 
bells. Powder the hair. Wear scarlet slippers, with 
buff and scarlet striped stockings. 

Motuer.—Return the calls if you desire to continue 
the acquaintance, 

A Scnscrtner.—To preserve your books from moth, 
keep them in a dry place, and dust them every morn- 
ing. 

Aw Op Avunt.—It is impossible to give addresses 
from the Directory in these columns. 

Aprrectative.—The Louis Quatorze habit would be 
suitable for your blue cashmere dress. The skirt may 
be of the same material or of silk, whichever you 
choose. You will find the cut paper pattern of the 
Marguerite Pelisse illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. 
VIIL., a suitable model also.—The Bazar has given at 


various times articles on luncheon and breakfast ta- | — 


blea. 

Po.ty anp M.—For a gypsy costume wear a bright 
scarlet wool or else oil-calico skirt, full, round, and 
short enough to show the ankles, with striped stock- 
ings and gay slippers. Have a blue sleeveless jacket 
opening over a full white muslin blouse-waist, and tie 
a sash—partly blue, partly red—around the waist. 
Then wear a broad-brimmed straw hat or else a gay 
handkerchief tied over the head. 

Mase. Lez.—You could have a collarette of finely 
pleated white crépe lisse to wear over your mourning 
dress at a reception. 

Juin R.—The tendency as at present indicated for 
spring styles is toward the polonaise, and we think 
the fashion you suggest will be good, provided you do 
not leave off the sash, as that plays a prominent part 
again in such over dresses. You can buy repped silk 
or wool buttons of the color of your material very 
cheap. Place them about an inch apart down the 
entire front. Do not make your summer linen dress 
—at least until the spring styles are positively decided. 





| Crape, and all kinds of 





M. C.—You can “get a pattern of the Marguerite | 
wrapper by simply inclosing 25 cents in a letter” to | 


this office. Please state your bust measure. 

Mary Vaun.—The bride who dresses in mourning 
should wear at her quiet evening wedding a dress of 
white silk trimmed with pleatings or else with lisse, or 
she could wear a white organdy dress made on white 
silk. For that one evening no black should appear in 
her toilette, no matter though she does put on her 
mourning again next day. Black or gray tamise cloth 
will make her a suitable traveling dress for spring. 
The hat should be of gray or black chip, trimmed with 
black. 

Ipa.—A bride always wears a veil at a full-dress 
church wedding, unless she is a widow marrying again. 

Mrs. H. D. 8.—Steam your black velvet, and pass the 
wrong side over a hot smoothing-iron set on end; do 
not pass the iron over the velvet. You should not at- 
tempt to trim a black cashmere suit so elaborately. 


It is out of keeping with the material, and makes the you ‘will keep them bright and handsome b 


dress too heavy. Have a single kilt pleating or else a 
still lighter shirred flounce around the lower skirt. 
Cut the over-skirt yon now have by pattern of Long 
Square Over-skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. 
Vill. Trim it with a single wide row of loosely tress- 
ed wool braid. Your suggestions about a puffed front 
and trimmed back on a cambric lining are not good. 





NeGiectep Covucus anp Coips.—Few are 
aware of the importance of checking a Cough or 
**Common Cold” in its first stage; that which 
in the beginning would yield to Brown's Bron- 
chial Troches,” if neglected, often works upon 
the Lungs.—[ Com. ] 





Tae “‘New Automatic” silent sewing-ma- 


chine of the Witicox & Grsps S. M. Co. com- | - 





pletely revolutionizes machine sewing. Gold Med- | 


al of American Institute, 1875. 
658 Broadway, New York.—{ Com. ] 





To Hoverxerrers.—The attention of heads of fam- 
lies is invited to the superior quality of Burnert’s 
Puavorrme Extracts. They are highly concentrated, 
have all the freshness and delicacy of the fruits from 
LA are pi are less expensive.— 
(Com.] 


Home Office, | 


| most beautiful woe Best 


From the Missouri Republican (St. Louis). 


A REMARKABLE PROFESSIONAL 
SUCCESS. 

Amone the notable professional men of this 
country who have achieved extraordinary suc- 
cess is Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, é a 
The prominence which he has attained has been 
reached through strictly legitimate means, and, 
so far, therefore, he deserves the enviable repu- 
tation which he enjoys. This large measure of 
success is the result of a thorough and careful 
preparation for his calling, and extensive read- 
ing during a long and unusually large practice, 
which have enabled him to gain high commen- 
dation, even from his professional brethren. De- 
voting his attention to certain specialties of the 
science he has so carefully investigated, he has 
been rewarded in a remarkable degree. In these 
specialties, he has become a recognized leader. 
Not a few of the remedies prescribed by him 
have, it is said, been adopted and prescribed by 
physicians in their private practice. His pam- 
phiets and larger works have been received as use- 
ful contributions to medical knowledge. He has 
recently added another, and perhaps more im- 
portant work, because of more general applica- 
tion to the list of his published writings. ‘This 
book, entitled ‘*'The People’s Common - Sense 
Medical Adviser,” is designed to enter into gen- 
eral circulation. Dr. Prerce has received ac- 
knowledgments and honors from many sources, 
and especially scientific degrees from two of the 
first medical institutions in the land.—[Com. ] 














Copvine bees te the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be trausferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is coniiy useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








“AD VERTISEMEN'LS 


ONSUMPTION, |, Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 

SIA,General Debility,and weakness promptly cured 
by WINCHESTER’S YPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME 
AND SODA, $1 and $2 per bottle. ———— only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, No. 36 
John St., New w York. < Sold by: all ‘Druggists. 


P—DPareae and CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prim her to send the recipe, 
free a c Sai to an a3 similarly afflicted. Address 
¥ GETT, , Jersey City, N. J. 

pr TENT KNIFE- PLAITING MA- - 

CHINES, 3 sizes, 4 apiece. Will plait Velvet, 
Dress Goods. Sold at 116 
South 11th Street, Philadelphia, Pa: M. F. SALLADE. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Use none of the injurious toilet powders which 
ruin the skin and make you look prematurely old. 
Having been under treatment of Prof. HABENER, 
the celebrated Dermatologist of Vienna, I became 
possessed of the formula used by the elite of that 
city (whose beautiful complexions are noted by 
all travelers), and will forward the same to any 
lady upon receipt of $1. Any apothecary will 
prepare you a year’s supply for 50 cents. It is 
beneficial than otherwise to the skin, does not 
show on the face like the powders, but gives that 
fresh, youthful appearance so desirable. For for- 
mula, and full directions, address Miss J. M. 
Koo tg, P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 





MAX WIENER, Manufacturer of 


strich Feathe 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts., N.Y. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination. Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss . Hontineton, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York. Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


BRASS BEDSTEADS, 


es, and Brass Cribs. English ala 
JOHN” HORTON, Acznr, 681 Broadway, 1 ew York. 











NOW IS YOUR TIME, LADIES, 


To practice economy. When dresses, ribbons duins: 
ties, or other articles have become so faded you can 
not use them longer they can be made as goed to new 
by recoloring them with Lramon'’s AnuinE Dyes. 
Many things can be made to last three times as long if 


using 
these Dyes. here is nothing but what the eben. 
Full directions with each ackage for all ds of Dye- 
Use and to mak Dy th oe dry Blue, &c., d&c. 
mon’ 's Dy 


se 





SHOPPING 





Of every description for Ladies promptly — by 
Mus. LETITIA C, BAKER, ‘M9 Wert 28d t. 
York. Send stamp for Circular, with ania 





GREENHOUSE & BEDDING PLANTS. 
Large stock; fine assortment; packed to go safe- 
ly any distance. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
3-cent stamp for splendid Ilustrated Catalogue. 
Address R. G. HANFORD & SON, 
Columbus, Ohio. 





DECALCOMANTIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with 


book of 
24 pp., giving fall instractions in this new 


Also, $ beautiful GEM CHROMOS 


for 10 cts. ; 60 for 50 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York,’ 


ADIES? Materials for Fancy Work. To make 
Dolls, Boxes, Easels, Frames, Send two stamps 
e Cata omue, with Patterns; also, Scrap and 


Transfer Pictures, J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 


For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





ABSot Or 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of the best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


GILES’ 
INIMENT 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 

















Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, | 


Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. | 


Iuportant To OwneEgs OF Horses.—Givrs’ Liniment 
Iopipe or Ammonta. We have sold quantities of it. 
In no case has it failed to give satisfaction. Every one 
speaks in its praise. Lameness, bunches, curbs, blood 
spavin. No stable should be without it. 

C. M. MOSEMAN & BROTHER, 
Fine Harness, 114 Chambers St. 

Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 

Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 




















THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES ARE ANNU- 
ALLY PUBLISHED, AND WILL BE MAILED 
TO ALL APPLICANTS ON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE AFFIXED. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Seed Catalogue and 
Amateur’s Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Garden—2 p ~~ including several 
hundred finely-executed oo and a beauti- 
fully-colored Lft bohm 35 cts. An 
edition elegantly bound iy cloth, si 00. 

Bliss*’s Gardener’s Almanac and 
Abridged Catalogue—1i22 pages. Embraces a 
monthly calendar of operations, oie price-list of all 
the leading Garden, Field, and Flower 
Seeds, with directions for their culture. 10 cts. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue 
contains a descriptive List of all the new varieties, 
with many other desirable sorts; also much useful in- 
formation upon their eg 82 pages. 10 cts, 

Address . K. BLISS & SONS, 
P.O.Box No. 5712. sam Barclay St., New York. 


IMPURE 
BREATH beemenmaaaarai 
FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


PLANT 
SEEDS. | 


who apply. 





You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 





AC RI ST 
| KIGHT beautiful 
‘Monthly } Roses, pot- 

grown sent 

. ‘Safely by mail, post- 


0 
Pat VARIETIES of 
| Choice Flower Seeds 
sent by mail for $1. 
Catalogues sent free to all 
ours, A. ELLIOTT & CO., 
114 Market Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











NEEDLES = 


For all Machines at half the — a P gy t ae 
Family, 40c. per doz.; Wilcox & 

Needles, 55c. ; all others, 45c. Needle Terenain “Thi 
bles and Machine Needle Threader, 25c. each. Enclose 
the money in a letter, and the Needles will be sent by 
return nail. RELIABLE NEEDLE CO.,Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 











Plants, &c., sent satel 2000 miles 
Rese. i 1.00. "a0 Verbeney, 1.00 15 ris pag fr Being 


—— 1.00. (Any + 1.00, AT? 
Also, al 
Shrubs, &c. A * 


Ay rT and 
| 22d year. 400 acres. 13 
| @ CO. Pauasviis. 


» free, 


sorts of 








| bait oe OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D.,318 pages, contains New Methods, 
without Drugs, for Home Treatment and 
| Radical Cure. Mailed for $1 50. Circular on 
receipt of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 


58th Street, New York. 
aii 50 cents Se Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Doossnting g Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 


EAUTIFUL Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER’S “ CoLortric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N. Y. 


For Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 
cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines at 








‘RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
povREAt, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 








Secret of Beauty, 


Or DR. F. COUDRAY’S 
6 
Creme Blanche,” 


Is the secret which gave that t mt and brilliant 
complexion to ex-Empress = e. It is now sold 
at $1 00 per Box. Also, De. F. COUDRAY’S 


“ prirtemiyers. Sl 
or Golden Fluid (perfectly harmless), to 
ye of hair to a golden blonde. unce Botth 

1 50; 6-ounce Bottles, $2 50. Also, Dr. F. COW. 
DRAY’S ¢* * Magic Hair Tonic,” "$1.00 per Bottle. 
L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near Macy’s; 

364 Bowery, cor. Fourth St. 


bleach ey 








Contains over 1,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! 8@ Send for it. 


DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN 5 SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep to Fir any Fievne, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, sv as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulders 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are hg ready: 

Vol. V; 

TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE BREASTED ae. 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.................. 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with ne 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and — 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old) .. 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
a outh from § to 15 years old)............ re 

LA RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
cad English Riding Skirt).................. » 

4 B. Sirti with nim 4 Front Over- 
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UE, with Lon 
mi-Trained 
REASTED WALKING JACKET, 

he me ss Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt 
WORTH BAS 
TRIMMED 





UE AND FULL-TRAINED 
KIRT + 
Vol. VIII. 
DOUBLE - POINTED _ _ LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. ad 
— bk aeeyson CLOAK, ‘with Long Walk- 


Skir 
GIRLS WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
ee ao Apron (for girl from 6 to 15 
RTD OIG) 0 00000 ccccesevescese cccvcsccecccese - 
JOAN OF ARC ac lg sey Apron Over- 
skirt and iy Wh Walking Skirt.............. - 
HENRI TROIS SAC ta5 Ly Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt.................+.. ” 


SHIRRED BASQUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
OG WOE GN bok oo cv cine: cosecsovecceces ba 
CHILD'S WARDROBE, Box- Pleated Blou~ 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for chil 
from 6 months to 5 years old) 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, P, 
Round eae and Walkirg Skirt....... 
MARGUERITE BASQUE ANDO ER-SKIRT, | 
une Walicing GENE... 0. .00.sc-cesssosvccccs 
CH WALKING JACKET, with abort 
ack and Lon Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Seer ee ” 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 
an ees PERUEGs 00 cnenececcesncss “ 
UIS XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Walking Insc cieds vonnntet Sins ccccetsnke 
DOUBLE - BREASTED FRENCH JACKET, 
oo Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking 
CUIRASS ao Long Square Over-skirt, 
Jonny hae 





“ 39 


ASQUE, Bobs A : prom wit Beart 


LONG CLOAK, A og? a with oe Folds. a1 and 
Stz-Gore Walkin 


Di hientehtaneaabecusstynes 

GIRL’ 3 Ww ARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for girl from 2 to 9 years old) 
MARGUERITE WRAPPER............. .... 

Vol, 1X. 

GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Sacque Night-gown, oem Chemise, 
= hen Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 


* 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
Foliage, ornamental leaved, vand flow- 
ng, in fi 


ql | UE Nay Mat ate PARTS OF 18 OF THE We COUNTRY, 


R ALL tee. CASE, ;RICHMOND, IND. 


PPLIQUE PATTERNS for Turkish 

Towel-work, Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 273 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices, 


Fesrvary 19, 1876.] 
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EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS IN 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


EVERY ARTICLE REQUISITE IN THIS LINE 
FOR FURNISHING COMPLETE 


Private Dwellings, Hotels, 
oe Steamers, &c., 


Bed and Family Linens, 
Table-Cloths, and Napkins, 
Damasks, Towels, Towellings, &c., 


OF THE CELEBRATED MANUFACTURERS, 
John S. Brown & Sons, 
Richardson, Sons, & Owden, 


' AND OTHERS, 
Together with a full line of 


Marseilles Quilts, Blankets, 


And the Best Makes of 
Domestic Cottons in 
Sheetings, Pillow Casings 
Shirtings, &e., &e. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


__ Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


Ladies’ Furnishing 
DEPARTMENT. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO, 


Have just received a full Assortment of 


French Embroidered Percale and 
Linen Underwear, 


Viz.: CHEMISES, NIGHT- ROBES, 
CAMISOLES, &c., 
Together with a Stock of our own Manufacture. 


Infants’ Outfits 
and Wedding Trousseaux, 
READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 
French Coutil Corsets, &c. 


BROADWAY, COR. 19TH ST. 


NOVELTIES in LACES 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison » Square). 


HAMBURG EDGINGS 


VERY LOW. 
MILLER & GRANT, 


879 B ROADWAY. 





ANDERSONVILLE. 


Prison Life in n the § South: 


at Richmond, Macon, Savannah, Charleston, 
Columbia, Charlotte, Raleigh, Goldsborough, 
and Andersonville, during the years 1864 and 
1865. By A. O. Ansort, late Lieutenant 
First New York Dragoons. Numerous Illus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


The book exhibits all the various phases of rebel 
treatment of their prisoners, and is indispensable to 
a comprehension of the spirit in which war was waged 
by our adversaries.—N. Y. Times. 


A Narrative of Andersonville, 


drawn from the Evidence elicited on the Trial 
of Henry Wirz, the Jailer. With the Argu- 
ment of Colonel N. P. Chipman, Judge-Ad- 
vocate. By AmBROsE SPENCER. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 





The present work is founded on the author’s per- 
sonal observation, and also on the evidence elicited 
on the trial of Wirz. The starvation, the shooting, the 
dead-line, the poisonous vaccine matter, the systemat- 
ic robbery, the tearing with blood-hounds—all the ter- 
rible means by which, as Wirz boasted, more Unionists 
were murdered by him than Lee was killing at the 
front, are described in a calm, judicial manner, much 
more effective than any ambitious rhetoric could be. 
Indeed, the bare statement of facts is quite sufficient 
to thrill the reader with horror and indignation,— 
Brooklyn Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@” Harrrre & Broruens will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
5000 AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent free 

by mail, with terms to clear from $5 to $10 


per day. Two entirely new articles, salable as flour. 
Address H,. B.W ITE & CO., Newark, N. J. 


$12 Assets, Maite att am 





a . day at home. 
terms free. TRUE 
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The Devil’s Chain. 
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The Devil's Chain. 
piece by Tuomas Nast. 
“In this little work the author of ‘Ginx’s Baby’ 


weapon in the cause of a great reform. 





By Epwarp Jenxrys, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby.” 
12mo, Paper, 50 cents ; 


With a Frontis- 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


idness the public and private evils inseparable from 
has again employed fiction founded upon fact as a | intemperance. 


It is one of the most powerful argu- 


‘The Devil's | ments ever published against that vice, and can not 


Chain,’ a story in which every incident has had its | fail to be effective in awakening public sentiment.” 
sad counterpart in ~eal life, depicts with startling viv- | 


eee 


A moral comet.—Academy, London. 





Published by HARPER & Epeeaaas, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


t@ Harper & Broruers will send the above 
United States or Canada, 


work by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
on receipt of the price. 





The » only Baby Carriage, 


THE NOVELTY. 


Send for Circular, to 


L. P. TIBBALS, 
820 BROADWAY,N.Y. 
Next block above Stewart's. 








Lisrary or Congress, 
Coryrigut Orricr, WASHINGTON, }§ 
To wit. : 
December, Anno Domini 1875,J ACOB ABBOTT, of the 


Br 17 Rememperep, that on the 3tst day of | 


United States, has deposited in this office the title of a | 


Book, the title or desc ription of which is in the follow- 
ing words, to wit.: HISTORY OF MARY QU EEN OF 
SCOTS. By Jacos Assorr. With Engravin New 
York: Harper & Brothers. The right whereof he claims 
as Author, in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 





In renewal for a further term of fourteen years from 
May 29, 1876, when the first term of twenty-eight years 
will have expired. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
ome arments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

t. Mo oschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
ot “his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. 
pa the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 

., that have ever ee 7 -~ this country. 

dress S$ McCALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’s Bazar 
can be had at No. 4 48 East 14th St., up stairs. 


OOK AGENTS, ATTENTION! 


The subscrib- 
A on poses to open the fall campaign for 
book odes y putting into the hands of his numer- 
ous Agents some of the most desirable books that it 
has ever been the privilege of canvassers to offer to 
the public, viz.: BIBLE LANDS; by the Rev. Henry 
J. Van-Lenner, D.D. A DICTIONARY OF RE- 
LIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, for popular and profes- 
sional use; by the Rev. Lyman Annort. ‘Che Great 
Religious ‘CYCLOP DIA of Biblical, Theological 
and Ecclesiastical Literature; by M‘Criwrock an 
Srrone. DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS 
(the only authorized edition), and other new and valu- 
able works. Terms liberal. For further particulars, 


we AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
r da Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
$10: - $253 5 8 Sons, Boston, Mass. 


ICK°S TASTELESS | MEDICINES can 
now be had in all drug stores, Ask for Circular. 








It represents 240 | 





DICK’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


64.22 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS 


AND PROCESSES. 


A Comprehensive Book of Reference, embracing | 


complete and valuable information in the Arts, Pro- 
fessions, Trades, Manufactures, and Household, includ- 
ing Medicine and Pharmacy. 607 Pages ; Royal Octavo; 
Cloth; Pri 
paid, on receipt of the price, by 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 18 Ann St., N. ¥. 
___ Complete Index mailed free. 


Send for one. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 





Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers, | 


Hauren’s Magazine, Lauren's WreKkty, 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; 
Postage free. 


and Hakeer’s 
or any two for $7 00: 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or | 


Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniuens at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 
The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 


subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of | 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent | 


accordingly. 


. > } 
The Volumes of the Wrrxty and Bazar commence 


with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 


understood that the subscriber wishes to commence | 
| with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareen & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Terms ror Anvertistne tn Hanrren’s WerkKiy AnD 
Harrer’s Bazar. 

Ha "8 Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Visiting Cards, “ 
printed, sent for 25c. 
50 ~ eat Wanted. 
5 SNOWFLAKE CALLING CARDS 
assorted colors, for 50 cts. 25 Plain Cards for 
25 oe, with name beautifully printed, sent by mail by 


our name finely 
ave 100 styles. 
“9 samples sent for 
. Puller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 


A WEEK to Agents,Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Address P. O. Vioxery & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








stamp. 
RODGERS, 80 Hudson Ave., albany, XK. ¥. 


Price, $5. Sent by Mail or Express, carriage | 


[ Be. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near Macy's. 
364 Bowery, corner 4th Street. 


The largest stock of ‘Homan Hair Goods positive- 
ly retailed at wholesale prices. 
Ladies’ hair taken in exchange. 


COMBINGS 


made up by the newly-invented method, 50 cents per 
ounce and upward. 

Send for llustrated Price-List. Goods sent to all 
the States, when prepaid, free of all charges; or, 
C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTER BOOKLIST 


I. 

FORSTER'S LIFE OF DEAN SWIFT. The Life of 
Jonathan Swift. By Joun Fousrer. With an Etch- 
ing by Rajon from the Portrait by Jervas, and Fac- 
similes. In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
price $2 50 per volume. (Vol. J.—1667-1711.—Ready.) 





II. 

VINCENT'S THROUGH AND THROUGH THE 
TROPICS. Through and Through the Tropics: 
Thirty Thousand Miles of Travel in Oceanica, Aus- 
tralasia, and India. By Frank V INOENT, Jr., Author 
- 1. Land of the White Elephant.” 12mo, Cloth, 


III. 

HALVES. ANovel. By James Payn, Author of “A 
Woman’s Vengeance," “ At Her Mercy, " “Cecil's 
Tryst,” &c., &c. 8Svo, Paper, 0 cents. 

IV. 

ee a Edited for Schools and Colleges. 
By F. A. Marcu, LL.D. With Explanatory Notes 
by W. B. Owen, A.M., Adjunct Professor of Chris- 
tian Greek in Lafayette College. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

This is the third volume issued of the Douglass Se- 
ries of Christian Greek and Latin Writers. 
Now Ready: Latin Hymns. 
Eusebius. 12mo, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75.— 
Cloth, $1 75. — Athenagoras. 


We 
OWEN GWYNNE’'S GREAT WORK. 
By Lady Avevsta Noet. 
VI. 
SMILES'S THRIFT. By Sav rt Surzes, Author of 
** Self- Help,” ** Character,” “Life of the Stephen- 
} sons,” “The Huguenots,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
(Uniform with ‘* Self-Help” and “Character.”) 


A Novel. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





Vil. 
VICTOR AND VANQUISHED. 
| Mary Crom Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s 
| Money,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
VIII. 
| TAYLOR’S ELIJAH THE PROPHET. Elijah the 
Prophet. By the Rev. Wm. M. Taytor, D.D., Min- 
ister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, and 
Author of “ David, King of Israel.” 12mo, Cloth, 


A Novel. By 


IX. 

NEWMAN'S BABYLON AND NINEVEH. The 
Thrones and Palaces of Babylon and Nineveh, from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. A Thon- 
sand Miles on Horseback. By the Rev. J. P. New- 
man, D.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


x. 

AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. 
Author of “Jessie Trim,” 
“‘Blade-o’-Grass,” &c. 
cents, 


By B. L. Farszon, 
“King of No- Land,” 
lllustrated. 8vo, Paper, 35 





XL. 

CASTELAR'S LIFE OF LORD BYRON. Life of 
Lord Byron and Other Sketches. By Emttio Cas- 
TeLaR. Translated by Mrs. Arruvk ARNOLD. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


XII. 

GENERAL DOUBLEDAY’S “REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie, 8. C., 
in 1860-61. By Annex Dou BLEDAY, Brevet Major- 
Geueral U.S.A. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
XII. 
OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. By Karuanrrme Kine, 
Author of “ Our Detachment,” “ Hugh Melton,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


XIV. 
CARLETON’S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legends. 


By Witt Carterton, Author of “ Farm Ballads.” 
Illustrated. Sqnare 8vo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50 
$2 50. 


XV. 
HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
M. E. Bravpon, Author of “ 
Marchmont's Legacy,” ‘‘ Lost for Love,” “ Birds of 
Prey,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cenis. 
XVI. 
| LIFE OF THE REV. DR. JOHN TODD. John 
Todd: the Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 
self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. Topp, Pas- 
tor of the Church: of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With [lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 
XVII. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A Novel. By Miss 
Aurora Floyd,” “‘ John 








A Story. 8vo, 


XVII. 

VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lands: 
their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of 
Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D. 

| Illustrated with upward of 350 Wood Engraving: 8 

and two Colored M: ips. 8vo, 838 pp. Cloth, $5 00; 

Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 

| XIX. 

HEALEY. A Romance. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ta Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


¢#™~ Harrrr’s Catatogue mailed free on receipt of 
| Ten Cents, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 
Graduated Chest and Lung Protectors. 
A necessary and luxurious article of underwear. 
Sound lungs protected, and unsound restored. 


Sold everywhere. By mail, $1.50. Isaac A. 
Sincer. manufacturer, 694 Broadway, um ¥. 

















WANT AGENTS to sell Jewelry and Watches. 
Send stam P for catalogue, or 25c. for sample. 
\ RICH ARDS & CO., Hallowell, Maine. 


WE: 


$5 to $20 Fe. 





t day at home. Samples worth f 
Stinson & Co.,Portland, Maine. 
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FACETL2. 
Some one has said that the three hara- 
est words to pronounce consecutively 
are, “I was mistaken.” Let the person 
who made this assertion try his articula- 
ting powers on the names of the lakes in 
aine—these, for instance: Huknztya- 
bob, Zitzmornumgobic, Mahogapragoh- 
gug. ; 

A contemporary, arguing about the 
cold appearance in winter of ladies’ silk 
mantles, although they really are lined 
with fur, asks, “‘ Would a man have the 
right to go about the streets in a pair of 
nankeen unmentionables, with snow on 
the ground, giving eople of sensitive 
nerves fits of neuralgia and toothache ?” 

a 

The following letter of a St. Louis girl 
to her betrothed tells its own sad story: 

“ Dear Jackx,—Our engagement is off. 
I hear that your father’s brother married 
a woman whose uncle belongs to the 
Teetotal Ring. It’s too awful for any 
thing. I return a box of bonbons, I 
have eaten the bonbons in memery of 
you. Yours truly, 

“ Port-1a Sugri-pan.” 
pee Pit 

The person likely to feel warmest at 
this time of year is the man who is not 
thoroughly wrapped up in himself. 

exntntichtjpibapainn 

The following was part of a young at- 
torney’s peroration on argument of de- 
murrer in one of the Denver courts re- 
cently: ‘ May it please your honor, this 
is a stupendous question. Its decision 
by you this day will live in judicial his- 
tory long after you and I shall have 
passed from this scene of earthly glory 
and sublunary vanity. When the tower 
of Pisa shall be forgotten ; when Water- 
loo and Borodino shall grow dim in the 
distant ‘cycles of receding centuries; 
when the names of Eugéne, Marlbor- 
ough, and Napoleon are no longer re- 
membered ; wien the Pyramids of the 
Pharaohs shall have crumbled into dust ; 
when the hippopotamus shall cease to 


inhabit its native Nile—even then your ruling upon | 
this demurrer wil) still survive in the antique volumes 

of legal lore as fresh, green, and imperishable. 
case, your honor, originally concerns the cost of two | 


new hats and an umbrella.” 


\ 

| 

\ 
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The 


| tobacker.” 


AT THE SPRINGS. 


A British baronet recently failed, and his assets are | 
by the trustees: “A railway rug 
much worn, a set of onyx studs, a pencil-case, an opera- | 


thus enumera 


glass out of order and useless, a pair of gaiters worn 
out, a gun-cleaner and cartridge extracter, a fishing 


rod, a silver watch, three 
of worsted stockings, 
and a lantern—altogether 
worth about $20.” 
pica <a 
Derzorr Gramman.—A 
miss of ten or eleven, on 
her way to school the other 
morning, was heard saying 
to herself, “‘ A noun is the 
name of any person, place, 
or thing, and if any of the 
ris has hooked that apple 
rom my desk, I'll raise a 
fuss with thewholeschool.” 





Why is a thief your only 
true hilosopher ? — Be- 
cause he regards every 
thing from an abstract 
neany of view, is opposed 
‘0 all notions of protection, 
and is open to conviction, 

—_—~—_—— 

Detroit policemen don't 
seem to be ve good 
marksmen. “I want you 
either to hit me or stop | 





making such a blam 
racket,” said a thief in that 
city, at whom a policeman 
was shooting. 
wiipcntdiigeeineeede 

“Pat, have you seen a 
stray pig this morning ?” 

“Shure, an’ how could I 
te)l’a shtray pig from any 
other, Sur ?” 

__ 

A clergyman of a coun- 
try village church desired 
to give notice that there 
would be no service in the 
afternoon, as he was going 
to officiate for another 

The clerk, as ® 
soon as the sermon was 
finished, rose up with all 
due solemnity, and cried 
out, “I am uested to 

ve notice that there will ‘~~ 











LEAP-YEAR, OR LADIES’ PRIVILEGE. 


Cuprp (/og.). “ There he is. 


neighbor the other night, while comfortably sitting in 
front of the fire, that she had “‘allers had a great no- | 
tion to learn to smoke,” she did so love the “‘ aromy of 
She a 


Old Mrs. Duflicker, of Franklin, Kentucky, said to a | 
| 


dded : “*I would hev learned a 
ago, dear knows, but 
heerd wunst that a man | 
had his tongue paralyzed | 
by smokin’, and that skeer- 
ed me out. Lord knows I 

wouldn’t want my tongue 
paralyzed, fur I couldn't 
talk none ef it was.” 


| 

| 

—_—_—_—>—_ 

| While some boys were 
skating recently, a gentle- 

| man noticed one on the 
bank who looked longing- 

} ly, but who had no means 

| of enjoying the sport. 

if “Well, bub, haven’t you 

any skates ?” 

“*No, Sir.” 

“Why not 2?” 

“Cause mother says I | 
ain’t prepared to die, and | 
father says he needs the | 
mouey to buy him some un- | 
der-shirts,” was the reply. 

alee Ah <a 

A Brighton lady, riding 
on the cars the other day, 
was amused by the ques- 
tion of a pe who, 
hearing the conductor cry 
the stations, looked up into 
her mother’s face and inno- | 
cently asked, ‘‘Say, mam- | 
ma, do we fet out at the | 
next holler f” | 

x SE 27 SE 

A negro was scalded to 
death from a boiler explo- 
sion, and on his tombstone 
they chiseled deeply, “‘ Sa- 
cred to the memory of our 
‘steamed friend.” 

scuinaiessalippaaiainenes 

Why are ripe potatoes in 
the grouud like thieves 7— 
Because they ought to be 
taken up. 








a 
A Sydney editor has the 
following placard posted 


outside his office: “‘*Time is money.’ The editor is 
not to be seen. 
sovereign ; a quarter of an hour, four sovereigns; half | 
an hour, fifteen pounds—after which every one will be | ed, “Oh, mamma, it wasn’t the chickabiddy’s fault ; it 
ejected by the window.” 


If you insist, the first five minutes, a 


| like a ship on the coast at 


| thedrumstick of ac 
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no service this after- 
noon, as Mr. L— is going 
fishing with another cler- 
cyman.” 


Exactly 


Now go for him!” 


No Reve wrrnovt an Exorptrion.—“ Circumstances 
alter cases”—but never, not even in the greatest emer- 
gency, the nominative, genitive, dative, accusative, voc- 
ative, or ablative. 


No man but a horse-car conductor has the right of 
patting a lady on the back without an introduction. 


cmjeheaniiininasle 

Nor quite Tur Teve Risg.—The Darby Joneses have 
been celebrating their silver wedding with great splen- 
dor. Ill-natured friends, recalling Mr. Darby Jones's 


| frequent _ moods and Mrs. 


Darby Jones’s constant 
tempers, hint that an elec- 
tro-plated wedding would 
have been more Tike the 
genuine article. 


ken | Steel 

Mrs. Partington says she 
was much elucidated last 
Sunday on hearing a fine 
discourse on the parody of 
the prodigious son. 


Calis 8S BCS 

A subscriber of a conn- 
try paper of Jong stand- 
ing, who had never paid a 
dollar of his subscription, 
told the collector not many 
months ago, when called 
upob for his little bill, that 
he had no funds. He only 
subscribed for the thing 
to encourage the undertak- 


ing. 


Why is a maid-servant, 
when a procession passes 
near her master’s house, 


the commencement of a 

heavy gale ?—Because she 

always runs out to sea (see). 
——— 


Which possesses the 
more cheerful disposition 
—gas or candles ?—Why, 
we often hear of langhing- 
gas, but the best candles 





A r in Southern Illinois regrets 
that it went to press “ one day too early 
to record the death of John Bates,” 
This is not quite as coo] as’ the paper 
which said, “Just as we aré going to 
press, John Smith is being run over by 


the cars.” 


At Salt Lake the other day a young 
lady from the interior entered a store, 
and called for a aed of stockings. The 
clerk politely asked her what number 
she wore. ‘Why, two ; do you suppose 
I am a centipede gal ?” 


pemtias ee LE 
Unoie Levi. ‘ Now, Sammy, tell me, 
have you read the beautiful story of Jo- 


a \ 

am. “Oh yes, uncle.” 

Unour. “ ell, then, what wrong did 
they do when they sold their brother ?” 
one. “They sold him too cheap, I 





WEDDINGS. 

Speen anzing a candid man, 

Woopen—Marrying a perfect stick. 

Tix—The one that pans out well. 

Su.ver—Marrying a gray-beard. 

Crystat—Marrying one addicted to 
the glass. 

Go_pen—When the groom is a minor 
and the bride is a little vain. 

Dramonp—When the “ washings” are 


large. 


A Trvism ror att Tite,—No rooms 
like mushrooms. 


> 

LOVES OF THE PLANTS. 
When Hero saw Leander die, 
“O Leander!” she did cry; 
And what the cruel ocean slew, 
Into an “ O-Leander” grew. 


———>—_——— 

Caut For Casu.—We lately met an old 
negro trudging along with a heavy side 
of bacon that he had bought swinging 
over his shoulder. We noticed he was 
——- clad, and we felt sorry for him, 
for a cold wind was Rowing. We re- 
monstrated with him. “Why do you 
our money for meat ?. You'd better buy a coat.” 

he old man stopped, looked us full in the face for a 
few moments, and said, in the most solemn tones, 
‘Massa, when I ax my back for credit, it gibs it; 
when I speak to dis” (laying his hand upon his stom- 
ach), ‘it calls for de cash.” 


mee 


0. See 

“Charles,” she murmured, as they strolled alon 
the other evening, and gazed upward at the bejewel 
grr yl Charles dear, which is Venus and which 
is Adonis ?” 





are always waxy. 


CEE Oe ESS 
A little boy, when oreo 

icken, 
swallowed one of the ten- 
dons which are so numer- 
ous in the legs of a fowl, and was very nearly choked. 
The tendon was, however, extracted with great diffi- 
culty from the little fellow’s throat, when he exclaim- 


was because cook forgot to take off its garters.” 














PULL-BACK SKIRTS. 


“You see,” said the despondent man on the pickle 
barrel, addressing the grocer, whe was spearing the 
top of a cracker box with the cheese knife—“ you see, 
some people has good luck and some people has bad 
luck. Now I remember once I was walking along the 

street with Tom Jellicks, 
and he went down one side 
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of it and I went down the 
other. We hadn’t gone 
more’n half-way down 
when he found a pocket- 
book with $261 in it, and 
I stepped on a woman’s 
dress, and so got acquaint- 
ed with my present wife. 
It was always so,” said he, 
with a sigh: “that Tom 
Jellicks was the luckiest 
man in the world, and I 
never had no luck.” 


—_—_——_+__>—__— 

A darky, who was stoop- 
ing to wash his hands in a 
creek, didn’t notice the pe- 
culiar actions of a goat 
just behind him ; so when 

scrambled out of the 
water and ig asked how 





it hapy , he > 
“TIT dunno zactly; but 
*peared as ef de shore kind- 
er h’isted and frowed me.” 
————_>———— 


The happiest moments 
in a woman’s life, says an 
authority, are when she is 
selecting her wedding 
trousseau, and when she 
first gets her photograph 
taken. 





Why is an epicure who 
has just finished his dinner 
like an Arab in camp ?— 
Becanse he is in-tent on 
the dessert. 


—_——p—__—_ 
What is the difference 
between fixed stars and 
shooting-stars ?—The first 
are suns, the others darters. 

—— oo 


** You labor overmuch on 
your composition, doctor,” 
said a flippant clergyman 
to a venerable divine. “TI 
write a sermon in three 








MARY JANE BEFORE AND AFTER VISITING NEW YORK. 
the same garments, only now she has learned to “brace up,” and Aow to put on her clothes. 


ae and make nothing 
of it.” 

“So your co gation 
says,” quoth the doctor. 


